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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
By His Son. Two Volumes. Cloth, $10.00 net 











The First Edition was The Second Edition was The Third Edition was 
published October 12 published October 23 ready November 10 
This the most famous biography since Lock- ‘* Two sailent points strike the reader of this ** The chief worth of the book, of course, is 
hart’s Life of Scott, comprises many hitherto memoir. One is that it ts uniformly fas- its minute and illuminating portrayal of Ten- 
unpublished poems, cinating, so rich in anec- nyson himself. Its 
Postponed from letters, and the person- ‘*Uniformly = dote and marginalia asto| ‘* Minute andillu- value is only less for 
October 6 al recollections of old fascinating.’’ hold the attention with| minating.’?— 7%e the glimpses it af- 
friends, such as Pro- The Tribune, the power of a.novel. In Evening Transcript, fords of other men 
fessor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey T. de Vere, New York. the next place it has been Boston, Mass. of his time. Both 
Mr. Lecky, Professor Palgrave, etc. put together with con- make it a biography 
The portraits and views illustrating it are summate tact, if not with academic art... . that is likely to be more than the book of one 
uncommonly fine. It is faultless in its dignity.” year, or of two.” 


‘* Easily the biography, not only of the year, but of the decade." —The New York Times. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 





The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett The Story of Gladstone’s Life 
Browning By Justin McCartuy, M.P., author of ‘*A History of Our Own 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Price, $4.00 Times,” ‘‘ The Four Georges,” etc. Fully illustrated. 

. ° » $4. 

Edited by FrEpERIC G. KENyon. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00. 

Simple, natural letters telling of the mature life of an observant The story of Mr. Gladstone’s life is of necessity, because of the promi- 
woman, a poet, who was thrown among some of the most interesting | nent positions which he held during so many years, to some degree a 
people and stirring events of her time. History of England for those decades. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail 


By Col. Henry INMAN, late of the U. S. Army. With eight full-page Photogravures from 


The Sto sketches by FREDERIC REMINGTON, besides numerous initials, tailpieces, etc., in which Cloth Extra 
ed an of points of special interest along the trail, portraits of famous government scouts, 
appear views of poi e trai ‘amous governme 
of a great trappers, Indians, etc. There is also a Map of the Trail and a Portrait of Col. Inman. The Medium Octavo 
Highway book is full of thrilling stories of Indian fighting, of the Mexican War, and of the mountain Price, $3.50 
hunters. 
Old English Love Songs A COMPANION TO Old English Ballads 
. ‘ Cloth. Price, $2.00. Published last season, on which Zhe Nation 
With an ‘rig em by weno Masiz, Limited Large-paper Edition commented: ‘‘ A most charming book, of the 
by whom > leona sssheou aan: $5.00 very best Old English and Scotch ballads.” 


Both volumes are Illustrated and Decorated by GEorRGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Italian Novel: CORLEONE 


‘* The mere ‘ story’ is of absorbing interest, and possesses the transcendent 


Completing the merit that even a biasé or veteran reviewer is altogether unable to foresee the Two Volumes 
conclusion. . . . Our author has created one of the strongest situations 
-Saracinesca Series wherewith we are acquainted, either in the novel or the drama. . .—The Cloth. Price, $2.00 
Bookman. 
In the Permanent Way Yankee Ships and 


SHORT STORIES OF LIFE IN INDIA. 


By Frora ANNIE STEEL, author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,” 
‘¢ The Flower of Forgiveness,” etc. 


Yankee Sailors 


TALES OF 1812. 


By JAMES BARNES. 
loth, 12mo, $1.50. y 
Of an earlier volume of short stories, the New York Sun said: Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
** Mrs. Steel does not introduce us to, but into her characters. We do A lively series of sketches of the troublesome times of 1812; a good 


not look at them, but with them. We think their thoughts, suffer with | means of arousing interest in the history of the war in which the sailor 
them, and are merry with them. We know them from the inside, not | played so great a part, hence a valuable addition to any library consulted 
the outside.” by young people. 


Singing Verses for Children 
With Music and Illustrations in Color. Verses by Lyp1A AVERY COONLEY. [Illustrations and Colored Borders by ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. 
Music by FREDERIC W. Root, ELEANOR SMITH, Jessiz L. GAYNOR, and FRANK H. ATKINSON, JR. 


Songs and Music The verses are simple and natural, full of the pleasures of child-life, out- 





door, indoor, and so varied that something appropriate to every season can Every Page Specially 
with Pictures and be found. The illustrations make it a rarely beautiful picture-book, showing Designed 
a delicate sense of color and a keen sympathy with child-nature. 
Decorative Borders « A work of rare beauty.” — The Evening Post, Chicago. Cloth, 4to, $2.00 xe 


CITIZEN BIRD. Scenes from Bird Life in Plain English 


By MABEL OsGoop WRIGHT and Dr. ELLiotT Cougs. 
Illustrated by Louis Acassiz Furrtzs. @ §@ Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50 net 
*¢In this book, a volume which cannot be too widely circulated, is a most charming story.” —Daily Advertiser, Boston. 
« ¢ Citizen Bird ’ is a delightful, and at the same time a most instructive book. None of us know as much as we ought about birds, and whether 
old or young we can easily increase our knowledge by spending an hour or two in perusing it.".—V. Y. Herald. 
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Maurus Jokai 

‘© WHENEVER I hear the name Hungarian, my German jacket be- 
comes too small for me.”—HEINE. ‘ 

To the American public Maurus Jékai is little known; to 
book-handlers, perhaps, to certain philomaths, and to 
some novel-readers; but even for these his name is not one 
to conjure with. I am afraid that we know very little of 
Magyar literature—perhaps because the Magyar language is 
so difficult. But these Hungarians learn English, it seems, 
and all of our writers of any note are very well known to 
them. In order to rank with the foremost nations of the 
world, Hungary has neglected no means by which she might 
advance. Seeing that the Anglo-Saxons were leading the 
race, she has fixed her eyes on us and drawn inferences and 
inspirations. Perhaps now, if we would glance back at her, 
we might profit a little by what she can show. 

Maurus Jékai was born on 18 November 1825 ; so he has 
already reached three score and ten, which is the age of 
man. Yet his labor is not ended; he has undertaken 
another work, which cannot be completed within four or five 
years to come. This will be the climax (or the anti-climax ?) 
of his whole work. For fifty years he has been writing ro- 
mances ; and the number of them is fabulous: three hun- 
dred and fifty volumes—seven volumes a year! And the 
number of his poems, pamphlets, essays, etc. (not counted 
with these volumes), is past reckoning! All this from one 
man; all produced without secretary or amanuensis; every- 
thing corrected, noted and indexed by his own hand. This 
is astonishing, is it not? 

But to go back. His father, Joseph Jokay, Elder of Asva, 
was anobleman. The letter y instead of ¢ at the end of his 
name was, in his day, the sign and privilege of nobility. 
Maurus, also, spelled his name with ay till the revolution of 
1848, and then he had to change it for the#. He was what 
the Germans call a Zauschkind—that is, a changeling—I 
don’t know how else to translate the word ; but this was the 
way of it: German and Hungarian families had, seventy 

‘ years ago, the ‘‘ beautiful custom” of interchanging their 
children during the first years of infancy—a boy for a boy. 
and a girl for a girl, so that these might the better learn the 
two languages. Thus Jékai, in his early childhood, lived 
with a German family at Presburg. Poesy and painting 
were the “noble passions” of his youth, only, as they 
brought little except pleasure and honor, it was thought ex- 
pedient for him to study law as well, even as his father had 
done. Still, literature attracted him ; and when he found a 
Hungarian translation of “Ivanhoe,” he read it with en- 
thusiasm. Then came “ Pickwick,” “ The Last of the Mo- 
hicans ” and “ Bug-Jargal”; and later on the romances of 
Eugéne Sue. These roused his admiration considerably, but 
when he read “ King Lear” and “ Richard III,” he knew no 
rest by day or night. With Petéfi, who was before the pub- 
lic at that time as an actor, he learned English and French, 
without a master, and together they translated “King Lear” 
and had it performed on the Kecskemet stage. The result 
was most flattering; the theatre was filled with an enthusi- 
astic audience, which “ went wild” over the genius of the 
world’s poet. 

Then Jékai composed a drama himself, to which was 
awarded a prize of one hundred ducats by the Academy. 

This was the beginning of his literary career; but all this 

time he was studying law, and, having passed his examina- 
tions, was called to the bar. He did not go, however, for 
literature had become his true vocation. At the age of 
twenty-one he became the editor of a liberal journal, devoted 
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rather to art than to politics. Then came the year 1848, 
when politics put an end to literature. During the trouble 
and excitement of that time, J6kai made the acquaintance 
of Rosa Laborfalvy, the greatest actress on the Hungarian 
stage; she had played “ Adrienne Lecouvreur” in the pres- 
ence of Rachel, and “‘ Lady Macbeth ” along with Aldridge. 
J6kai fell in love with her, and they were married. He had 
taken an active part in the revolution, so, when the re- 
action came, he was proscribed and eventually sentenced to 
death as a dangerous firebrand. He escaped, however, and, 
while he was in hiding, his wife obtained provisional pardon 
for him. For some years his name was not heard, yet his 
pen was still active; he wrote under the pseudonym of 
‘‘ Sajo”—a name usually applied to dogs. 

And now the style of his writing began to change. Phan- 
tasy and bombast disappeared, and reality and earnestness 
succeeded, Was this in the air, or had he perhaps heard tell 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement in England, which had its 
birth at the same time? Whichever way it was, Vaturam 
sequere became his maxim, and when he heard how a pea- 
sant woman had said, while reading one of his tales, “I could 
write like that myself,” he saw that he was on the right road. 
Greater works were now undertaken. “The Hungarian 
Nabob” and ‘‘ Zoltan Karpathy” were two important novels. 
Then came the Hungarian “ Decamerone”: a hundred tales 
in brilliant coloring. Nor was the drama neglected. “ Dalma,” 
“George Dozsa” and the “ Martyrs of Szegetvar” followed 
each other in quick succession. Again he became the editor 
of a journal, in which he proposed that Hungarians should 
dress in natonal costume rather than according to the 
caprice of fashion. This was adopted throughout the 
country, and many signs of it are still visible. 

Jékai has often been accused—with some justice, I think 
—of traveling too far in the region of fancy; but he repels 
the charge, and says that judgment and memory, as well as 
fancy, have been his watchwords; he says that where his 
fancy seerns to soar highest, there may be most reality. We 
know very well that “ truth is stranger than fiction,” and so 
fiction should be careful not to sail too near the truth, when 
it becomes so “passing strange.” Indeed, during the half- 
century of his literary career, Jékai has seen strange sights 
and heard strange things; and it is not to be wondered at 
if they have got into his books. He never disdained hints; 
here a word from one, there a tale from another; all was 
grist that came to his mill; and from the rough uncouth 
material he produced beautiful results. All sorts of know- 
ledge are useful to him, and the reading of the daily press 
must not be neglected. Five languages he knows, and can 
find his way in three or four others. National history and 
natural history are familiar to him, and I know not what of 
the exact sciences. 

Jokai lives in the characters he creates—he feels all the 
horror of being a villain, a murderer, an atheist ; and one won- 
ders how his nervous system has stood fifty years of this sort 
of thing. His present book, on which he has been at work 
for some years, is a Hungarian “ Nibelungen Lied.” History 
and tradition are to be mixed in it; now told in poesy and 
anon in prose; no new word, no new thought, for this is 
the past ; and all shall be told in simplicity and clearness, 
so that he who runs may read ; yet the whole work will em- 
body a great ethical and political idea. When this is ended 
as he desires, Jékai will lay down his pen. J. O'NegILL. 





A writer in The Young Man, who has recently visited him in 
his Hungarian home, says of Jékai:—‘‘ He is a tall, slim, ane 
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slightly bent man, and from his thrvat to his feet he was wearing 
a long loose-fitting dressing-gown, once black, but now discol- 
ored by age, and with the accumulated dust of at least twenty 
years in the creases. The sleeves, hanging almost to the finger 
tips, were ragged-edged, so that when hg desired to write he 
hitched them up. . On his head was a round cap, edged with a 
piece of blue tape. The room in which he worked was about the 
most dismal and uninspiring place I have ever been in. It must 
be a rule with the servants never to touch anything. Consequent- 
ly, there was nothing but litter and dust. It. was a very small 
room, perhaps fifteen feet square, the walls black, the ceiling 
stained, one window shuttered, and the other shaded with a heavy 
screen. 

‘¢ Jékai invited me to rest on a shaky couch in one corner, 
while he himself sat on a deal chair at a little table, that 
was ink-stained, scattered with torn leaves, disused pen-nibs, 
musty papers, proofs in confusion, and old pages of MS. When 
he wrote he felt the nib on his thumb as an old farmer might do, 
and then cautiously dipped the pen in ink, as though to write 
were unusual with him. Some framed photographs were on the 
walls, but the dust had crept in between the glass and the pic- 
tures, so that they were faded and soiled. In one corner was a 
great green-glazed earthen stove, and in another stood what 
was originally intended for a bookcase. But the top was covered 
with long-emptied and dusty benedictine and cognac bottles, a 
dirty coffee cup and saucer, a battered hat and some shrivelled 
apples. One or two hoary books were tossed about, but the shelves 
were mostly filled with old newspapers, magazines and rubbish 
pushed in anyhow.” 

Walt Whitman’s famous sleeping and writing room was no more 
untidy or uninviting than this. 





Literature 
‘¢ English Lands, Letters and Kings ”’ 
By Donald G. Mitchell. Vol. IV. The Later Georges to Victoria, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tuis final volume of a delightful series needs no commen- 
dation to those who have read its predecessors. It is written 
in the same conversational style as the rest, easy and enter- 
taining without prolixity and with a touch of quaintness 
withal which adds not a little to its charm. The critical 
appreciations of authors and others are keen and discrimin- 
ating, at once briefer and better than those in many a more 
elaborate and pretentious work. Take this about Southey, 
for instance, some of whose hexameters on Cumberland 
scenery have been quoted :— 

‘¢ This may be very true picturing; but it has not the abounding 
flow of an absorbing rural enthusiasm; there is too sharp asearch 
in it for the assonance, the spondees and the alliteration—to say 
nothing of the mineralogy [the stream flowing ‘‘o’er a schistory 
bed’’}]. Indeed, though Southey loved those country ways and 
heights of which I have given you a glimpse, and loved his daily 
walks about Kiswick and the Derwent, and loved the bracing air 
of the mountains, I think he loved those things as the feeders and 
comforters of his physical rather than of his spiritual nature. We 
rarely happen, in his verse, upon such transcripts of out-of-door 
scenes as are enthralling, and captivate our finer senses; nor does 
he make the boughs and blossoms tell such stories as filtered 
through the woodcraft of Chaucer.” 

That is precisely the difference—or one of the differences 
—between Southey and Chaucer—and Wordsworth also, we 
may say. 

Crabb Robinson is happily hit off “as an excellent 
type of the well-bred, well-read clubman of his day—know- 
ing everybody who was worth knowing, from Mrs. Siddons 
to Walter Scott, and talking about everybody who was 
worth talking of, from Louis Philippe to Mrs. Barbauld. * * * 
He talked on all subjects with average acuteness, and more 
than average command of language, and little graceful 
subtleties of social speech, but with no special or penetrative 
analysis of his subject-matter,” These bits of the comment 
on Christopher North are equally apt and piquant :— 

* Wilson's poetry was not such as we would have looked for from 
ene who was a ‘varra bad un to lick’ at a wrestling bout, and who 
made the splinters fly when his bludgeon was thwacking into a 
page of controversial prose. His verse is tender ; it is graceful; it is 
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delicate; it is full of languors, too; and it is tiresome—a gentle 
girlish treble of sound it has, that you can hardly associate with 
this brawny mass of manhood. * * * Not altogether a safe 
guide as a rhetorician; too much bounce in him; too little self-re- 
Straint; too much of glitter and iridescence; but, on the other 
hand—bating some blackguardism, —he is brimful of life and hearti- 
ness and merriment, lighted up with scholarly hues of color.” 


Campbell “‘ was a born actor—in need (for his best work) 
of the footlights, the onlookers, the trombone, the bass-drum. 
He never glided into victories of the pen by natural, inevi- 
table movement of brain or heart; he stopped always and 
everywhere to consider his pose. * * * Nevertheless, 
this prim, captious gentleman wrote many things which have 
the ring of truest poetry, and which will be dear to the heart 
of England as long as English ships sail forth to battle.” 

The difference in the treatment of landscape by Words- 
worth and Scott is well put :—*‘* Wordsworth putting his all 
on a simmer with humanities and far-reaching meditative 
hopes and languors; and Scott throwing windows wide open 
to the sky, and saying only, Look—and be glad!” The re- 
cent criticisms of Scott are discussed at some length and 
ably answered: that his stories are, what Carlyle called them, 
‘‘extemporaneous stories”; yet, “if they had been written 
under other conditions, could we have counted upon the heat 
and the glow which gives them illumination?” Again, it is 
objected that they fail in the analysis of mental processes and 
motives ; and we must admit that he “ did live in times when 
men fell straightforwardly in love without counting the pal- 
pitations of the heart, and when heroes struck honest blows 
without reckoning in advance upon the probable contractile 
power of their biceps muscles.” His history is said to lack 
precision ; but, though “the dates are certainly sometimes 
twisted a few years out of their proper lines and seasons,” 
it is nevertheless certain that he “does give the atmosphere 
and the coloring of historic periods in a completer and more 
satisfying way than many much carefuller chroniclers, and his 
portraits of great historic personages are by common con- 
sent—even of thecritics—more full of the life of their subjects, 
and of a realistic exhibit of their controlling characteristics, 
than those of the historians proper.” He wasnota man of great 
critical learning, and was frequently at fault in details, “ but 
who will gainsay the fact that he was among the most charm- 
ing and beneficent of story-tellers ? ” 

Landor is graphically described as ‘‘ pugnacious, tyrannic, 
loud-mouthed, setting the world’s and the Church’s rubrics 
at defiance ; yet weighing language to the last jot and tittle 
of its significance, and odd whiles putting little tender- 
negses of thought and far-reaching poetic aspirations into 
such cinctures of polished verse—so jeweled, so compact, so 
classic, so fine—that their music will last and be admired 
as long as English speech lasts.” 

Very happy, also, is the characterization of Leigh Hunt, 
with his “ deft little feathery touches,” his “ dainty wordy dex- 
terities,” and his “inaptness and inadequacy” in dealing 
with a tragic story, like that of “ Rimini”; but his “ Hymn 
to the Flowers,” which we personally have admired from 
boyhood, is quoted to the extent of a page, and praised as 
‘“‘ fathoming the very souls of the flowers.” As Mr. Mitchell 
adds, “no poet of this—or many a generation past—has 
said a sweeter or more haunting word for the flowers.” 

Our author is surprised, as we all must be, that Tom Moore 
had so great a reputation in his day. Byron said “ There 
is nothing that Moore may not do, if he sets about it” ; and 
Sydney Smith, Leigh Hunt, Scott, and others praised him 


‘no less extravagantly. But we cannot understand “ how so 


many did, and do, put such twain of verse-makers as Byron 
and Moore into one leash, as if they were fellows in power,” 
when “ in the comparison the author of ‘The Loves of the 
Angels’ seems only a little important-looking kindly pug— 
nicely combed, with ribbons about the neck—in an em- 
broidered blanket, with jingling bells at its corners—and 
Byron, beside him, a lithe, supple leopard, with a tread that 
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threatens and a dangerous glitter in the eye. Milk diet 
might sate that other; but this one, if occasion served, 
would lap blood.” , 

There is a hint for the wranglers over the question 
whether Greek should continue to hold its place in our 
modern education, in this passage concerning Keats :— 


‘* And yet the lad who never read Homer except in Chapman, 
wh-n he comes to write, as he does in extreme youth, crowds his 
wonderful lines with the delicate trills and warblings which might 
have broken out straight from Helicon—with a susurrus from the 
bees of Hymettus. This makes a good argument—so far as it 
reaches—in disproof of those who believe that, for conquest of At- 
tic felicities of expression, the Greek vocables must needs be torn 
forth root by root, and stretched to dry upon our skulls.” 


Queen Victoria, “in virtue of certain modest book-mak- 


ing,” is allowed a place in the Guild of Letters no less than 
in the annals of royalty :— 


‘« And though the high-stepping critics may be inclined to ques- 
tion the literary jadgment or the scrupulous finish of her book- 
work, we cannot, I think, deny to it a thoroughly humane tone 
and a tender realism. We greet her not only by reason of her 
queenship proper, but for that larger sovereignty of womanhood 
and of motherhood which she has always dignified and adorned.” 


We have given here only about half the passages we had 
marked for quotation, but we are confident that what we 
have cited will more than suffice to lead our readers to de- 
sire fuller acquaintance with this book and, indeed, with the 
entire series, if the earlier volumes are not already in their 
libraries. (See portrait on page 269.) 





‘*His Excellency ”’ 
By Emile Zola. The Macmillian Co. 

Tue Pecasus of M. Zola is of the Percheron breed: a 
draught-horse with hanging head and heavy feet. The pace 
at which the novelist rides his mount is thoroughly familiar 
to the public at large, but if there are still any novel-readers 
uninformed as to M. Zola’s methods, the authorized trans- 
lation of “ Son Excellence, Eugéne Rougon,” will furnish a 
fairly complete demonstration of the way the celebrated 
realist writes a novel, as well as a conservative example of the 
kind of novelhe writes, ‘ His Excellency ” may be regarded 
either as fiction or as history. Considered as fiction it is 
impossible to be enthusiastic aboutit. It isa great, massive, 
muscular account of a section of the political career of a 
great, massive, muscular man. Asa matter of course, the 
detail is voluminous and exhausting. An architect does not 
seek to produce the effect of solidity in his work by standing 
on the coping and hurling bricks at the passers-by, but M. 
Zola’s theory seems to be that if he can overwhelm the reader 
with hard facts or imitations of them as Tarpeia was over- 
whelmed by the shields, he will thus sufficiently demonstrate 
the substantial quality of his constructions. And it is certain 
that the reader who escapes with his life has a sort of un- 
willing respect thereafter for the instruments of his torture. 
It is impossible to deny the substantiality of anything that 
knocks one over. 

The scene of the book is the Paris of the Second Empire, 
and Mr. Ernest Vizetelly, in an enthusiastic preface, assures 
the reader of the historical accuracy of the work and furnishes 
a key to the characters in so far as they are drawn from life, 
whether they are, as in some cases, composite photographs, 
or, as in others, single figures transferred by a sort of decal- 
comania process from the pages of history. Mr, Vizetelly 
says that the book is the one French novel which gives the 
reader a fair general idea of what occurred in political spheres 
at an important period of the empire. All this, however, is 


rather a tribute to the writer's conscientiousness than an 
earnest of the reader’s satisfaction, which will arise, if it 
occur atall, from the bold presentation of a powerful character 
whose consistency is unconsciously that of the Vicar of Bray. 
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*¢ Arnold of Rugby ”’ 
His School Life and Contributions to Education, Edited by ]_/. Findlay. 
The Macmillan Co. 

IF ONE wishes to comprehend the character of Arnold 
of Rugby, and is seeking some crucial detail from which 
to begin reckoning, he should realize that the following pas- 
sage is from a sermon preached to schoolboys in the chapel 
at Rugby :—“* What are the feelings with which men, who 
do really turn to God in after life, look back upon their years 
passed at school, I cannot better express than in the words 
of one who had himself been at a public school, who did 
afterwards become an exemplary Christian, and who, in what 
I am going to quote, seems to describe his own experience. 
‘ Public schools,’ he says, ‘ are the very seats and nurseries 
of vice.’ I am afraid the fact is, indeed, indisputable.” One 
recognizes this utterance as the outcome of a particular sort 
of courage—the courage of instinct and tradition, not of 
judgment and rationality. The man who speaks thus, does 
so because his nature compels him. The men who have 
this courage do not always have the gentler qualities that 
give success in teaching. But Arnold had it and Arnold 
succeeded. The present volume explains the paradox. 

‘“‘ Arnold of Rugby ” is not in any sense a biography. It 
consists of a brief preface by the editor, an introduction by 
the Bishop of Hereford, two long passages from Stanley’s 
“ Life of Dr. Arnold,” a number of his letters, fourteen of 
the short sermons which he preached in Rugby Chapel, selec- 
tions from his educational writings, and a bibliography of 
the whole subject. It is not likely to bea popular book. It 
presents the mind and character of its subject disconnected 
from the events of his life. It is a book for students and 
teachers, especially the latter, being a record of the attitude 
toward his work of one of the greatest of teachers; and as 
such it is eminently a success. 

The man whom it portrays is slightly: different, perhaps, 
in the main lines, from the popular sketch of him extracted 
by Americans from “Tom Brown at Rugby.” But he loses 
nothing by closer inspection. He becomes more masterful, 
more robust, without the slightest diminution in his gentle- 
ness and his spirituality. There is a dash in him of that 
fiery ardor which makes a leader in a forlorn hope ; which 
moved him to say, in one of his high moods, “I believe that, 
naturally, I am one of the most ambitious men alive,” and 
that the only great ambitions worth the name are “to be 
Prime Minister of a great kingdom, the governor of a great 
empire, or the writer of works that should live in every age 
and in every country.” In another frame of mind he writes: 
—* I should like to be aut Caesar aut nuillus, and as it is 
pretty well settled for me that I shall not be Cesar, I am 
content to live in peace as aud/us.” But what a naudlus/ 
He threw into the part all the boldness which he would have 
shown as Cesar. Along with his boldness went a sincerity 
and a seriousness which carried him triumphantly over utter- 
ances and policies whereon a lesser man would have suffered 
shipwreck. Seldom has a schoolmaster been so downright 
in preaching to his boys. ‘“ His union of firmness with ten- 
derness,” says Stanley, «‘had the same effect in the settle- 
ment of some of the perplexities of his office, which in others 
would have resulted from art and management.” To put it 
differently, faith joined with fine feeling forms the keynote 
of this presentation of him. It reiterates the saying at 
Rugby :—“ It is a shame to tell Arnold a lie; he always be- 
lieves one.” He dared to threw himself upon the gentle- 
hood slumbering in his boys’ natures and stand or fall by the 
result, With that as his main reliance, he naturally despised 
mere cleverness. . “ If there be one thing on earth which is 
truly admirable, it is to see God's wisdom blessing an inferi- 
ority of natural powers, where they have been honestly, truly 

and zealously cultivated.” Once, when he got out of pa- 
tience with a plodding boy, the pupil said:—“ Why do you 
speak angrily, sir? Indeed, I am doing the best I can.” 
Years afterward, Arnold told his children:—“I never felt 
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so much ashamed in my life; that look and that speech I 
have never forgotten.” What he prized in the individual, 
he demanded in the school. At one time, when he had sent 
away several boys and there was general discontent among 
the remainder, he closed an address to the assembled school 
with these words :—“ It is sof necessary that this should be 
a school of three hundred, or one hundred, or fifty boys, but 
it és necessary that it should be a school of Christian gentle- 
men.” 

To sum up the impression of this volume, it lies, perhaps, 
in the trite phrase, not a great genius but a great man. His 
mind, despite his Toryism, was keen, unfettered by tradition, 
practical, His ardent desire for a sweeping reform in the 
English church did not interfere with his concentration of 
energy in reforming the little world of Rugby school. Never- 
theless, his limitations were numerous. He cared nothing 
for the fine arts and hardly more for physical science. He 
was simply the best type of the Englishman of his day and 
generation, thoroughly converted to Christianity and with all 
his faculties for leadership fully developed. Being a spirited 
gentlenian he could write, with regard to resisting the inter- 
ference of trustees in the administration of a school, that he 
regarded such resistance “as a duty not only to himself, but 
to the master of every foundation school in England.” The 
loftier keynete he sounds in these words:—“ What I want 
to see in the school and what I cannot find, is an abhorrence 
of evil. I always think of the Psalm, ‘ Neither doth he ab- 
hor anything that is evi].’” It is the inability to think of 
that line in connection with Arnold himself which is the 
secret of his career. 





Gov. Greenhalge 
The Life and Work of Frederick Thomas Greenhalge. 
Ernest Nesmith. Roberts Bros. 

THE SINCERE SORROW Of the people of Boston and Mass- 
achusetts, upon the death of their beloved chief executive, 
early in 1896, was the highest tribute which they could have 
paid to his worth and character. In his death, also, one sees 
the terrible penalty which a popular man must pay to the 
desire of the good people of the Bay State for plenty of 
speeches, social functions and public dinners. Whatever 
otherwise may be the peculiarities of society in Massachu- 
setts, the demand for the presence of the Governor not only 
at the most august, but on very petty occasions, is proof of 
the thorough democracy which reigns in the State. It is 
cruel, not to say murderous. Every chief executive is ex- 
pected both to eat and to speak his way into popular regard. 
It would be an interesting question in statistics to know how 
often a governor of the typical Massachusetts sort is allowed 
to breakfast, dine or sup at home. Certainly Gov. Green- 
halge was immolated on the altar of the insatiable popular 
demand to have the chief magistrate present on all possible 
eating and speaking occasions. Well writes the biographer : 
‘The life of Greenhalge is a broken life, in so far as the 
great things he accomplished were full of promise of yet 
greater things, that he might have done in the future.” 

Greenhalge was one of those well-balanced English-born 
men, “fitted by nature to be a leader of great masses.of men 
along the paths of peace.” Of good family in the old country 
and receiving an ordinary English education as a boy, he 
removed from his village home in Lancashire to Manchester, 
and when thirteen years old followed his father, who had 
received a call from America to take charge of the printing 
department of the Merrimac Manufacturing Company of 
Lowell, Mass. Growing upin the American commonwealth, 
he became thoroughly American in thought and ambition, 
knowing no country but the great republic, differing in no 
way from any other American boy. “‘ He was as true an Ameri- 
can as Napoleon was a Frenchman who stands in history almost 
as a personification of France.” At school he showed him- 
self not only a fine scholar, but a poet and writer. He 
studied law and was soon known as a public speaker of 
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great charm and force. His political career, as Mayor of 
Lowell, as Congressman and as Governor of Massachusetts, 
is told in detail by a most appreciative biographer who com- 
bines with the talent of clear expression a love for accuracy. 
The personal character of Gov. Greenhalge seems without 
spot. He was as devout as he was pure. 

In the appendix are a number of poems and an article from 
The North American Review, all from the pen of the deceased 
Governor. The’ book will have an honored place in Mass- 
achusetts biography. 





‘¢ Captains Courageous '*’ 
By Rudyard Kipling. The Century Co. 

WHEN Mr. Kip.inc explores fresh fields, we apprehend 
that we are to be treated to excellent reporter’s work, He 
is apt to leave his fancy with Mowgli in the jungle, or with 
the Soldiers Three in the barrack-yard, while his bodily eye 
and ear are engaged in gathering material for a yarn about 
Yankee skippers on the Banks. He is hardly to be blamed, 
for an alien imagination cannot, in a few months, take hold 
on those most self-contained of mortals who go down to the 
great deep in fore-and-afters, hailing from the port of Glou- 
cester. Yet, it must be said that there is much in “Cap- 
tains Courageous ” that is worthy of its author’s fame. Ina 
large part of the story he reminds one, indeed, of Zola, as to 
both method and manner. He holds hard by his model; 
his phrases are, as it were, superposed upon the facts; he 
can be coarse, but not coarse enough to be true. He abounds 
in epithets that bring the scene before us in a flash, with its 
special atmosphere and movement. We have an admirable 
account of the cod fishery; he acquaints us with the smells, 
the blood and offal, the clamminess, sultriness, slipperiness, 
the lurching and pitching, ducking and heaving of a fishing- 
schooner anchored and at work. We learn about the ex- 
citements, dangers and back-breaking labor of the fisher- 
men; how they follow the cod, which follows the silvery bait, 
and is followed by whales and grampuses; how they sing of 
the Dreadnought packet—“O, Lord let her go!”—and of 
the New Bedford whalers, that never see wheat in the ear. 
It would be convincing if there were not a little of the Mark 
Tapley brand of jollity about it, which might pass for the 
sake of established conventions if these were British fisher- 
men, but which is out of place in a Yankee boat. This air 
of cheerful humbug is, however, perceptible only in the gen- 
eral tone: individually, every member of the abnormal crew 
would pass for a study from life, and only the cumulative 
effect of so much courage, self-control and propriety in one 
small vessel makes us shake our head. But as the book 
seems to have been written for boys, perhaps we should 
praise the author’s reticence. 

For two things he deserves praise without qualification. 
One is the truly admirable account of the running down of 
a fisherman by an ocean liner in Chapter VII; the other, 
the ghastly emergence of the buried Frenchman in Chapter 
VIII. There is absolute truth in the rescued Jason Olney 
waiving aside, as of no account, the loss of his son and his 
crew, to bemoan his nine thousand-dollar boat, and thousand 
quintal of fish. “I'll be rowin’ summer-boarders around 
East Gloucester, this fall,” groans Jason. And the funk of 
the two enlightened young Americans in the boat when the 
dead Frenchman heaves in sight through the fog, to reclaim 
the knife with which he had committed murder, is another 
fetching bit of reality. What is remarkable more than all 
else, however, is the author’s apparent change of heart to- 
wards the American democracy. He could not, if he were 
a recently naturalized citizen, have shown himself more fully 
inspired with Jeffersonian principles. His gilded youth, who 
providentially falls overboard from the steamer to be picked 
up by the We’re Here—to be kicked and cuffed and rope’s- 
ended into delighted equality with a Portuguese sailor, a 
Yankee farmer turned fisherman, a Negro cook learned in 
Gaelic sagas, with Long Jack from Galway and Tom Platt 
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from Ohio (not New York),—when his parents rush across 
the continent to meet him, clings to his new acquaintances 
and his new-found pleasure in hard work. He wants to be 
a “mucker” like the rest; and his “ multi-millionaire” 
father has much ado to persuade him that it is not necessary 
to be a mucker and nothing more. 





‘¢Modern Mythology ”’ 
By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & Co, 

Mr. ANDREW Lanc is never quite so happy as when in 
a ‘‘jollyrow”; and the publication of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
‘“‘ Contributions to the Science of Mythology ” gave him just 
the opportunity he wanted for indulgence in this exhilarating 
pastime. To be sure, he acknowledges that for some ten 
years or so he “‘ has left mythology alone”; and one might 
suppose he had become slightly rusty on it. Butno! The 
glaive of the veteran mythologist had scarcely touched the 
soil when it was caught by the watchful adversary, and vari- 
ous articles in Zhe Contemporary and The Princeton Review, 
etc., were launched from his pen. These and others not 
previously published are gathered in the volume before us. 

Mr. Lang has one grievance in which all will sympathize 
with him. The Oxford Professor, while attacking opinions 
which have been shared by Mr. Lang, frequently does not 
name him, nor refer to his works where they are found. 
This Mr. Lang thinks is not fair; but he knows well enough 
that when Prof. Miiller introduces such expressions as ‘“‘eccen- 
tric scholars,” or ‘‘ hasty writers think so and so,” it is he, Mr. 
Lang, who is surreptitiously attacked ; and he at once seizes 
the cudgels. 

Not for himself ; no—it is his friends, the anthropologists, 
whom he defends, for it is their system of mythological 
study which has been attacked. It is against their ‘‘ ideas 
and methods” that the learned Professor keeps up “an 
irregular fire throughout more than eight hundred pages.” 
This is returned in a long introduction and a series of thir- 
teen essays on such topics as ‘‘ The Story of Daphne,” 
“ Mannhardt,” “Totemism,” ‘Fetishism,” ‘‘The Philo- 
logical Method in Anthropology,” ‘“‘ The Validity of Anthro- 
pological Evidence,” “ Artemis,” “The Origin of Death,” 
etc. In all of them the author’s lively style and wide general 
reading will surely entertain, and in some degree instruct, 
everyone who takes up the book. But that the anthropo- 
logists will accept it as a fair statement of their case, or that 
the professional mythologist will acknowledge it as a just 
presentation of the mythological school principally founded 
by Prof. Max Miiller—these claims must be answered by a 
distinct negative. 

Any anthropologist nowadays who would deny the extreme 
influence of language on both the conceptions and expres- 
sions of the religious sentiment, would simply mark his 
absence of acquaintance with recent anthropological litera- 
ture. Mr. Lang does deny this over and over again ; which 
is easily explained by his ten years’ vacation from such 
studies. There is no need to speculate about this point. 
The history of known religions prove too abundantly the 
power of the “ Holy Name,” of the “Sacred Word,” over 
men’s minds and over the development of their religious 
thought, for us to doubt for a moment that this same influ- 
ence was at least as great in savage conditions. The dis- 
cussion of grammatic genders, in the Introduction, shows how 
little Mr. Lang has seriously reflected on such topics. He 
actually believes that all “early languages” make this dis- 
tinction ; when, in fact, it is very rare among them, being 
present in scarcely any of the American aboriginal tongues. 
His discussion of totemism shows similar lack of familiarity 
with late studies of it. In his oracular way he says (p.'78), 
‘“‘ Nobody knows the origin of totemism”; and in defining 
it (p. 7), he states that all the members of a totem ‘‘ believe 
themselves to be akin by blood.” This latter assertion was 
probably never anywhere true, as ceremonial adoption into 
the totemic bond was nigh, if not quite, universal ; and 
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as for the other, the investigations of Miss Fletcher, Dr. Boas 
and others, to which no reference is made by Mr. Lang, have 
probably settled the origin of the bond. 

Prof. Max Miiller, according to his own statement, never 
said or wrote that “all mythology is a disease of language ”; 
yet over and over again Mr. Lang imputes to him such a 
dictum. Mr. Lang resents it, because it “ implies universal 
human degradation”—an astonishing objection for an 
anthropologist to urge, who ought to be solely solicitous for 
the truth and not concern himself whither it leads. But Mr. 
Lang has a fashion of dropping science and turning moralist 
when he pleases. For instance, because some historic rite 
is “immoral,” that is proof enough to him that it is a survival 
from savage conditions; a pleasant theory which, unfortu- 
nately, history neglects to sanction. 

Personal controversies almost never lead to advances in 
scientific knowledge ; and the less is the probability of it, the 
more personal they are. This volume is personal on most 
of its pages, and it cannot be said to establish any new canon 
for the study of mythology, or to set forth the anthropologic 
method anything like so clearly as its brilliant writer could 
have set it forth, if he had omitted the controversial portions. 
No -xclusive method can interpret mythologies. As Prof. 
Lazarus has well said, “ Religion takes in the whole man.” 
Linguistics alone cannot explain the religious development 
of the race as illustrated in myth and ritual, nor can any 
anthropologic method which excludes that potent creator and 
moulder of human thought, the faculty of speech. 





*¢Qur Common Speech’’ 
By Gilbert M. Tucker. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THIs little volume is something like the books Richard Grant 
White used to write, but less dogmatic and peppery and in gener- 
alin better taste. Would that we might add that it is based 
upon more knowledge. 

There is no evidence that the author knows anything about the 
external or internal history of the language, or that he has had 
any training in general linguistics. Like the makers of school 
grammars, he judges all from the point of view of present Eng- 
lish, aided here and there by the light shed by a bit of an early 
modern text. Older periods are for him a distant realm from 
which a rare explorer has brought back vague reports that in some 
roundabout way have reached the ears of the author. Comment- 
ing on the changes in the meaning of the word ‘‘ knave,” he says: 
—‘‘ There is said to be an early version of the New Testament 
in which the Apostle Paul is styled ‘the knave of Jesus Christ.’”” 
To him that venerable collector of countless citations from long- 
forgotten theological books—Fitzedward Hall—is a recognized 
authority in philology; while even G. Washington Moon’s books 
are worthy of praise. 

We cannot be surprised that such a writer finds pleasure in 
dishing up once more the old mess of ‘‘errors.” To him the 
word ‘‘ got” is something absolutely fearful—but so is the use of 
‘* something,” no matter how many good writers employ it. ‘“‘A 
restive horse is a lazy horse that wants to rest, and by no means, 
as sometimes seems to be supposed, a nervous horse that wants 
to go.”” ‘*A person can no more be ‘impertinent’ than he can 
be irrelevant or disconnected.” ‘‘To say that a man is aggra- 
vated, means, not that he is annoyed, but that, being an evil at 
best, he is made a greater nuisance than he has been. One won- 
ders why he doesn’t insist that ‘ parboil’ still means to boil long 
and thoroughly. But this is all poppy-cock. Words change their 
meaning, sometimes to the very opposite; so long as the change 
is not absolute, one may, if he choose, avoid the newer use, but 
when he tells people that what they say doesn’t mean what they 
intend to say and what ninety-nine out of a hundred persons 
would understand them to mean, he only reflects on his own good 
sense. 

That the modern dictionaries are trying to keep up with the 
times and incorporate the new words and record the new meanin 
of old ones, the author finds quite deplorable, unless they are will- 
ing to ticket each one with a poison label and warn all users of the 
language, as to the degree of the wordy viciousness and the anti- 
dote that may be employed. 

The rambling account of our dictionaries will be pleasant read- 
ing to all; but it is surprising that the author does not know that 
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Worcester’s Dictionary has long been in process of revision, that 
Mr. Bradley has relieved Dr. Murray of a large part of the great 
dictionary, and that the publishers have given it the excellent name 
of **The Oxford Dictionary.” The only real contribution that 
the volume brings to the subjects it treats of, is the brief list of 
Americanisms that the author offers in supplement to Bartlett. 





Foster’s Complete Hoyle, 
By R. F. Foster. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

‘‘THE WORD ‘HOYLE,’”’ says Mr. Foster, ‘‘ has gradually 
come to stand as an abbreviation for an Encyclopedia of Indoor 
Games. The common expression, ‘ played according to Hoyle,’ 
usually means ‘correctly played,’ or ‘ played according to the 
standard authorities.’ ’’ This quotation gives an inkling of what 
Mr. Foster’s invaluable edition is: a genuine dictionary, of a very 
entertaining and accurate sort, of all the popular games, logically 
arranged according to their apparent importance. Thus, the 
book opens with Whist in all its aspects,—English, American, 
Duplicate, German, Scotch, Solo, etc., etc., 173 pages. Poker, 
with its numerous family, follows; then Euchre in all its phases; 
All-fours, Cinch, Bézique; the National Games of different coun- 
. tries, such as Skat in Germany, Cribbage in England, Piquet in 
France, Conquian in Mexico, Colabrisella in Italy, etc. Odd 
games, such as Solo, Old Maid, Fan Tan, etc., are taken up and 
lucidly discussed (the Index gives no clue to the well-known game 
of Ombre: has this been omitted?). Mr. Foster's explanations 
and rules are remarkably clear and simple. We do not know 
whether the jargon of cards, billiards, and other games, is amen- 
able to the ordinary laws of foreign languages; if so, the glossary 
of technical terms will have to be overhauled in its French and 
German (see Skat in the body of the work), and in the accents. 
It would be an interesting study for the etymologist to trace out 
these words and dislodge the history aud folklore encrusted in 
them. Mr. Foster takes us through over 600 pages of minute but 
not wearying discussion of such things as lotto, backgammon, 
dominoes, seven-up, California Jack, rouge et-noir, nain janne, 
pinocle, Spanish pool, jumbone, ecarté, hazard, craps, and 
draughts (to take only a few titles at random). He follows the 
object-lesson plan of actually playing every game described and 
setting down in their proper places the various details needing 
explanation. Where so much is contradictory and variable in 
different localities, he wends his way with firm and lucid self- 
possession, always giving good reasons and standard authority for 
the side he adopts; and he makes a book (being himself an author- 
ity On many games) superior to any ‘‘ Hoyle”’ we have seen. 





‘« From the Land of the Snow Pearls’’ 
: By Ella Higginson. The Macmillan Co. 

THE SUB-TITLE of this book tells us that it consists of tales from 
Puget Sound. This bit of information subtly indicates the chief 
disappointment which the volume contains for the reader. It is 
from, not of, Puget Sound. The local color is scant and uncon- 
vincing. Barring the carressing tone toward the snow-clad peaks of 
the Pacific Northwest which characterizes the inhabitants of that re- 
gion and a few references to Indian sports—which are not worked 
for what they are worth—these might be stories of New Eng- 
land life. In one way this is natural enough, since the country 
is largely peopled from the New England states, but most 
observers of the life of Oregon and Washington bear witness 
that the mild climate and generous soil have so acted upon 
the original stock as to add to the Yankee virtues something 
of the free handedness of the West andthe large heartedness 
of the South. But if as a contribution to the fiction—map 
of the United States the book fails to fulfill its purpose, this fact by 
no means discredits its contents, which remain good, sympathetic, 
agreeably-written tales, distinctly superior to the average short 
story of commerce, and sometimes reaching the level of the short 
story of art. Of human nature they have always an abundant 
measure. ‘‘ A Point of Knuckling-Down ” is a very spirited study 
of the relations of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law among people 

‘who have not the formulas of courtesy. ‘‘ The Takin’ in of Old 
Mis’ Lane” gives an adequate account of the uncomforthble sensa- 
tions of conscientious prosperity when confronted by meritorious 
adversity. ‘‘ The Blow Out of Jenkins’ Grocery ” is a Christmas 
story reversed. While le asa rule prefer their Christmas 
stories right-side out, it cannot be denied that Mrs. Higginson has 
made a striking piece of literature from the seamy side of a Christ- 
mas eve. ; 
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England in India 
By R. W. Fraser. The Story of the Nations. 
Putnam's Sons. 

MR FRAZER, who is a retired officer in the British Civil Service, 
and a lecturer at the Telugu and Tamil University College and 
Imperial Institute, begins his story with a fascinating chapter on. 
the history of early Indian commerce. Then follows the story o 
the opening of the Far East, first by the Portuguese, then by the 
Dutch. The English came later, and by superior military genius 
won the fairest gem in their crown. The story of the failure of the 
French to establish an empire in India, and the steps of conquest 
taken by Clive, Warren Hastings and Lord Cornwallis, which cul- 
minated in the establishment of British supremacy under Marquess 
Wellesley are well narrated. The modern history of British India 
dates from the career of Lord William Bentinck. The grand 
episodes of Lord Macaulay of educational establishments, of the 
mutiny are finely told. India under the Crown is the title of a 
chapter in which finance and famine and wars beyond the border 
form the chief themes. In discussing the moral and material 
progress made under British rule, the author handles statistics 
with wonderful skill and even with fascination. Though heartily 
believing in the good which England has done for India, Mr. 
Frazer is judicially minded and modest in his estimates, believing 
that the difficulties and problems are so great that time alone can 
show the certain benefit even of the best statesmanship. He inti- 
mates that in the fusion of the philosophies of the East and the 
West, we may look most hopefully for the moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement of the great mass of humanity in India. As usual, 
with this series, maps, illustrations, index and general book equip- 
ment, are first rate. 


British India. G. P 





‘¢ Louis Napoleon ’’ 
And Mademoiselle de Montijo. By Imbert de St. Amand. Transl. by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

IN THIS volume, M. de St. Amand begins another series of hiS 
sketches of French history. Those who are familiar with his 
Women of Versailles and of'the Tuileries, will be glad to read the 
events of the Second Empire given in his pleasant style. This 
volume takes Louis Napoleon from his birth to his marriage—a 
romantic period of his life, which affords ample scope for M. de 
St. Amand's talents. His books can always be read with interest. 
His style is simple and fluent, he does not occupy himself with the 
philosophy of history, nor attempt any deep thinking upon his 
subjects; he collects from accessible memoirs and letters of the 
times all available information and makes, as he says, ‘‘ photo- 
graphic reproduction of persons and things.” He. sees the good 
side of all his characters, and prefers to dwell upon that. In the 
present sketch we have Napoleon as the loving son, the quiet liter- 
ary manand the solitary exile, all the while resolutely setting his 
face toward the Imperial throne, as witnessed by his failures at 
Strassburg and Boulogne. 

Kinglake says that ‘‘ the election which made Napoleon the chief 
of the state had been conducted with perfect fairness, and since it 
had happened that in former years he had twice engaged in enter- 
prises which aimed at the throne of France, he had good right to 
infer that the millions of citizens who elected him into the Presi- 
dency were willing to use his ambition as a means of restoring to 
France a monarchical form of government.” But the fact remains 
that he had sworn to maintain the Republic, and that he took 
the earliest opportunity to overthrow it. M. de St. Amand leaves 
the terrible massacres of the Coup d’Etat for others to describe. 
He simply says that ‘‘ Nothing is so contagious in France as suc- 
cess.” Of the failure at Boulogne, the Paris journals of the day 
said :—‘‘ In this miserable affair, the odious vies with the absurd,” 
and again :—‘‘ He is not even the leader of a party, but only the 
wretched caricature of one.” Yet, when he proclaimed himself 
Emperor, he was saluted as a liberator. 

The marriage of the Emperor and the lovely Mlle. de Montijo 
is the next step in the drama. We see her in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau riding a horse from the Prince’s stables, a graceful and 
intrepid equestrienne; again at Compiégne, with a brilliant com- 
pany of which she was the acknowledged star; and finally at the 
marriage in Notre Dame, where she eclipsed all previous royal 
brides. According to our author, Napoleon's love for Mile. de 
Montijo was a veritable case of infatuation. She was no doubt 
sufficiently charming to enthral any man, but confidence is a plant 
of slow growth; one’s impulse is to lift the mask and see what 
were Napoleon’s real motives. He had tried and failed in con- 
tracting a royal alliance, and it suited the democratic pose to 
make a true love match. 
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; Fiction 

THOUGH the theme is one that. promises amusement, we have 
not been able to extract a laugh out of Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
** Gods and their Makers.”” We believe the reason to be that the 
author, though his work has evidently been willed into being, has 
had no settled intention concerning it. The story is one that might 
be treated in a broadly humorous, or light and idyllic, or grotesquely 
horrible way; the author has done something in each sort, but 
not enough in any. Two young fetish worshipers, of opposite 
sex, get up a private religious war, if we may'so speak, and de- 
stroy each other’s idols. They.are banished for their impiety to 
the isle which serves as.a limbo for the out-worn fetishes of the 
dead. These poor gods, endowed with part of the souls of their 
late owners, but deprived of their accustomed worship, perform 
all sorts of menial offices for the new arrivals in return for the 
regular recital of a comprehensive ritual. But, meanwhile, a 
young heretic, a brother of the lady in the case, invents a god 
whose essential trait is that he must live by devouring other gods. 
After seriously diminishing the number of the deities of the tribe, 
this cannibal god and his creator are set adrift. The young genius 
dies, but his new god arrives on the island, where he begins a 
terrific slaughter of his brother divinities, and the two human in- 
habitants have to take to flight. Mr. Housman’s diction has 
much to do with the failure of his story to thrill, or charm, or 
amuse. If he would purge it of such expressions as ‘‘the loud 
death,” ‘‘ greasy dread,” ‘‘ squirrelled it,’’ ‘‘ mummered it,” ‘‘ the 
only human midst,’’ ‘‘ dull, sickening thud,” ‘‘caught feet to 
life,’ *‘the current gallopped, gobbling ventriloquisms ’’ and. the 
like, one might find some pleasure in reading it. But these, we 
suppose, he considers to be of the texture of his ‘‘ style.” (John 
Lane.) , 
@a. 


‘‘IN BUFF AND BLUE,” by George Brydges Rodney. derives 
its name from the uniform of the Delaware line. © Though, accord- 
ing to the sub-title, ‘* being certain portions from the ‘diary of 
Richard Hilton, gentleman of Hazlet’s regiment of Delaware foot 
in our ever glorious war of independence,”’ it is not written in the 
form of a diary at all. The young patriot rather establishes a con- 
fidential understanding with his reader, which he maintains through- 
out the account of his wooing, night rides, duels and various military 
exploits. The story is passably pleasant: There are no new plot 
elements: the gallant soldier-lover, his sweetheart Kitty—a dainty 
study of the eternal womanly,—a mysterious Tory rival, duels, 
mortal wounds that do not prove fatal, reconciliations and lovers’ 
embraces when the cruel war is over. The author shows an inti- 
‘mate acquaintance with the struggle for independence, but does not 
keep his historical material sufficiently in the background. We too 
Often imagine ourselves to be reading a juvenile history. The 
severest criticism of the book which can be made concerns its lack 
of vitality. There is not a single strong situation, The characters 
remind us of third-rate actors, who, in lieu of genuine passion, 
resort to raving, but never get us beyond the danger point of 
laughter. For this reason it will find it difficult to prove its 
right to life and citizenship in the literary commonwealth. The 
author’s style is graceful, with a slight colonial flavor about it; 
yet the mixed metaphors, sophomoric rhetoric, milk-sop senti- 
ment, puerile dialogue and forced humor everywhere betray the 
novice. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


@a. 


THE RAGE for reprinting bibliographical rarities explains the 
appearance of a new edition of James Fenimore Cooper's ‘* Auto- 
biography of a Handkerchief.” This little tale, of next to no 
merit as a story, and written in its author’s most slipshod manner, 
was probably produced as a pot-boiler, and had fully served its 
purpose when it had run its course as a serial in Graham's Maga- 
sine, as a separate pamphlet, and as a book. Copies of the 
pamphlet, known as ‘‘the first American edition,” and of the 
book, published by Bentley, are probably treasured by numbers 
of well-meaning but simple-minded collectors, whose investment 
is very likely to decline in money value owing to the appearance 
of the present edition, which may be styled the ‘‘ Variorum.” 
For the editor, Mr. Walter Lee Brown, has taken the pains to 
collate the previous editions, and to point out in superabundant 
footnotes wherein Bentley's edition differs from Brother Jona- 
than’s, and that from Graham's ; and, as he has become the lucky 
owner of the original manuscript, wherein that differs from all 
these printed versions. One has to be by nature as inquisitive as 
a magpie to find anything of interest in these notes, or in the ad- 
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ventures of the mouchoir and its various owners. Mr. Brown! 
hints that the tale presents a new side of Cooper's genius (which 
it can hardly be said to do), and illustrates his ‘‘ satirical ideas of 
certain aspects of American society” of his time, which it does, 
indeed, but in a very tame manner. As a piece of book-making 
the new edition, which is limited to five hundred copies, is very 
creditable. (Evanston, Ill.: The Golden—Booke Press.) —— 
THE TRIALS and perils of the Jesuit missionaries at Sainte Marie, 
in the Huron country, form a moving background to a pleasant 
tale of love and adventure in M. Bourchier Sanford’s ‘‘ Romance 
of a Jesuit Mission.” The wars of the Iroquois and the Hurons 
are an important episode in Indian history; and the author knows 
how to paint the savage as well as the peaceful and semi-Christian- 
ized red man. The self-devotion and courage of such men as 
Fathers Brébeuf and Ragueneau are well delineated, and the ad- 
ventures of Dorothy during her flight are related with much spirit, 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 


@A. 


THE ‘‘ Extracts from the Diary of Moritz Svengali,” translated 
and edited by Alfred Welch, interpret aright for the reader what 
du Maurier’s prejudice presented in an unfavorable light. 


The , 


oppression and humiliations in his native Polish town, the hard- | 
ships of his struggles are put before the reader, but, above all, his | 
great, unselfish love for Trilby, to which even du Maurier bears © 
repeated witness in his story. The idea of Mr. Welch's little book ‘ 
is a clever one, and it has been well carried out. Lovers of Tril- 
byana may wish to possess a copy if only for what it suggests © 


rather than for what it really gives. (Henry Holt & Co.) ——Mr. 


JoHN Mackir’s tale of the Australian Never-Never country, , 
‘* They That Sit in Darkness,” is entertaining reading. Of course, 
it is a tale of the bush and bushwhackers and savages, of heroes | 


and villains; and it contains a captivating and very.unconventional 


heroine with a remarkably great. knowledge of the ways and tongue | 


of the blacks. The author dedicates his story to Mr. Hornung; so | 
there can be no doubt of its being an Australian story, even though | 





the hero is an Englishman. (Frederick A. Stokes Co. ) IN HER 
introduction to the new edition of Maria Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Belinda” 
in the Illustrated Standard Novels, Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
refers to Mr. Edgeworth’s inartistic meddling with the story, and 


to its reception by the reviews and by such writers as Scott, Sir | 
James Mackintosh and Sydney Smith. The illustrations are by 


Chris Hammond. (Macmillan Co.) 


@a. 


‘* FIERCEHEART, the Soldier,” by J. C. Snaith, is a much 
more clever and interesting romance than one would be led by its 
title to suppose. ‘‘Fierceheart” is the parson’s nickname for 
his. antagonist at cards, a hero of Ramillies, a grand Commander 
of the Bath, Major-Gen. Sir James Seton, and the father of the 
Tom Seton who inherits the name, and whose adventures, amor- 
ous and military, fillthe book. We have some account of the field 
of Prestonpans after the battle, and of the pursuit of an individ- 
ual rebel—namely, the hero—after Culloden. Of course, all ends 
happily, and Tom Seton, arrested and held prisoner by his father, 
escapes to France with his sweetheart, Miss Molly, helped to free- 
dom by the belligerent parson. (D. Appleton & Co.) ——‘* SLAV 
TALES,” translated from the French of Alexander Chodsko, by 
Emily J. Harding, deal with the common material of European 
folk-lore—myths of time and the elements, sun and moon, gods 
and dwarfs, the flying carpet, the invisible cap, the plentiful table- 
cloth and the avenging wand. The Russian dress in which they 
here appear gives them a new character, but one which has little 
of the homely humor of the German mirchen or of the exuberant 
fancy of the Celtic fairy-tale. Nevertheless, they will doubtless be 
appreciated, as they would be in any other form, by very young 
readers, and to the comparative folklorist they can hardly be with- 
out interest. Miss Harding has not only translated the tales, but 
has furnished them with many clever pen-and-ink designs, which 
greatly add to their interest. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) THAT the 
inexperienced author should rush into the field of Biblical. fiction 
it is not so hard to understand; but when an old hand, and a 
good one, makes the same experiment, we wonder. ‘‘ The Pil- 
gtimage of the Ben Beriah,”’ is a tale of the Exodus; and we dare 
say without fear of contradiction that whoever reads it will prefer 
the old chronicle itself. This story is so lamentably weak that the 
reader loses patience with it. Its author is, rather strange to 
say, Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan Co.) 
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MAURUS JOKaI 


The Lounger : 

THE ABOVE PORTRAIT of Jokai—that extraordinary and many- 

sided man, the Hungarian patriot and writer—is reproduced from 

an English version of one of his innumerable novels, ‘‘ In Love 

with the Czarina,” published three or four years since by Messrs. 

F. Warne & Co., but now out of print. 1 give it here in connec- 
' tion with a vivid sketch on the first page of to-day’s Cr#tic. 


@Qa 


OLD Tom’s, at 7 Thames Street, opposite the Broadway Rea 
Estate Auction Room, is doomed to destruction by a proposal to 
extend. the fire-engine house at 100 Cedar Street, which adjoins 
it in the rear. The old chophouse is a favorite resort of many 
downtown business men, and real-estate brokers are among its 
best patrons. Many of these desire to save the old place, and 
a petition circulated by them among neighboring property- 
owners, urges upon the city authorities that it would be more 
economical, and better in other respects, to secure a new site 
further west for the firehouse than to acquire Old Tom’s by con- 
demnation proceedings. 

@a 

THE PLACE is, perhaps, the oldest in the city, dating from the 
earliest years of the century. . It resembles such old London chop- 
houses as the Cheshire Cheese more closely than any other restaur- 
ant in New York. One of its features is the display of meats, etc., 
on a table just inside the door, where one may select a chop or 
steak, and have it sent tothe kitchen. When his luncheon is ready, 
a little sliding-door opens in the back wall of the room, and a tray 
is passed through to the waiter. The sanded floor and old en- 
gravings on the wall give the place an air of simplicity and sub- 
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stantiality that is borne out by thé good, plain cooking, and the 
excellent quality of the meats, vegetables, ales, etc., served daily 
to old habitués and newcomers eager to make acquaintance with 
what is still left of old New York. A rival Old Tom’s, at the 
opposite corner, was closed years ago, so that the true one is now 
the only one, and the stranger is no longer misled. 


@a. 


THERE ARE EMERGENCIES. in army and navy life that make 
desirable, if not necessary, a call for volunteers. In journalism 
also there is extra-hazardous work to be done, now and then, that 
might necessitate sim- 
ilar calls, were it. not 
that the volunteers are 
usually heard from be- 
fore a call can be sent 
out. A winter trip to 
the Klondike, when 
news came that Eldo- 
tado had moved from 
the tropics to the arc- 
tic circle, and hundreds 
of adventurers were 
Starting in pursuit, was 
an opportunity for the 
journalist which prom- 
ised fame and, per- 
haps, wealth, but in- 
volved also hardship 
and suffering that 
might well daunt all 
but the hardiest. One ; 
of the earliest of the Knights of the Pen and Kodak to enlist in this 
comfortless campaign was Mr. Tappan Adney, whose portrait is 
framed by these lines. This plucky correspondent carries a com- 
mission from Harper's Weekly, and that ‘‘ journal of civilization " 
has teemed, from the start, with vivid descriptions of the graver 
and lighter sides of the trip of the Arctic Argonauts. 


@a. 


THE circus department of Zhe Bookman has reopened for the 
season with its usual merriment. The light and airy Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck is in the ring again. I have often marvelled that 
he should try so hard to be funny, when he can be so much funnier 
without trying. Why doesn’t the Professor come out boldly and 
call his paper Zhe Jester? It certainly is not ‘*‘a literary 


journal.” 
@a. 


THE MUNICIPAL CONTEST which ended this week in the 
election to the mayorality of the candidate of Tammany Hall, 
was the most notable that has ever been fought in New York. 
The great enlargement of the city’s boundaries and_ population, 
and the vigorous attempt of independents, aided by the best men 
of both political parties, to overthrow the Republican as well as 
the Democratic machine, would have made it exciting and memor- 
able enough, without the added complication of a fourth candidacy, 
certain to attract many thousands of votes. The sudden death of 
the fourth candidate, three days before the election, introduced into 
the fight an element no less pathetic than it was startling, and 
one that derived double significance from the deceased candidate’s 
recent appeals to his followers to support the Citizens’ nominee for 
Mayor, if for any reason they should be unable to vote for their 
own. This seemed to simplify a very complex situation, until the 
discovery was made that the dead man’s adherents had decided to 
nominate in his place his son and namesake. Here came in a 
curious bit of red tape. The law requires that, in the event of a 
candidate’s death before election day, the name of his successor, 
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Mr. HENRY GEORGE 


duly printed by the authorities, must be pasted upon the ballot, 
over that of the candidate deceased. The result of this require- 
ment was that the supporters of Mr. George who wished to vote 
for: his son had to paste above the name ‘‘ Henry George” a 
printed slip bearing the same name. 

@a. 


IN OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES than tnose that prevailed this week, 
the candidacy of a man holding such economical beliefs as Henry 
George’s would have been a source of public alarm; but so great 
was the importance of the attempt to ‘‘down” the two political 
bosses, that the diversion caused by Mr. George’s candidature— 
alluring as it did the votes of thousands of free-silver men and 
believers in other political heresies, who naturally would have 
voted the Tammany ticket—was welcomed by the leaders of the 
Citizens’ movement, who recognized in Mr. George an opponent of 
‘*bossism ” no less determined than themselves. As the event 
showed, the number so diverted proved to be insufficient to pre- 
vent Tammany’s restoration to power, with vastly enlarged oppor- 
tunities for public plunder. 


@a. 


Mr. GEORGE, like Mr. Bellamy, had the good luck to write a 
book which made a great impression when it appeared, and had an 
enormous sale. The London 7zmes devoted a whole page to its 
review of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” and the author's exposition of 
the theory that all land should belong to the commonwealth and 
be the sole subject of taxation, was called to the attention of thous- 
ands of intelligent persons who would never have heeded it, had 
not ‘‘the Thunderer”’ deemed it worthy of so exhaustive a review. 
The theory appealed powerfully to the poor, and made Mr. 
George’s name popular in many lands. Perhaps its most persistent 
opponent was the Duke of Argyll, whose style, however, was far 
less engaging than that of the advocate of the single tax. 


@a. 


AT THE TIME of his death—or, rather, at the time of his 
nomination—Mr. George was engaged upon a Political Economy 
designed to be his magnum opus. It is understood that he had 
written about two-thirds of the book, and it is intended to entrust 
its completion to another hand. 
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By COURTESY of Mr. Mitchell and the photographer, I repro- 
duce herewith the latest picture of the genial ‘‘ Ik Marvel,” whose 
«Lands, Letters and Kings ” is reviewed on page 262. 





The November Magazines 
‘¢ The Atlantic ”’ 

Mr. H. W. Mabie opens the November Aé/anizc with a carefully 
considered and well written paper on the Memoir of the late Lord 
Tennyson by his son. In his first paragraph, falling into an error 
quite common in this country, he speaks of ‘‘ Lord Hallam” 
Tennyson. The author of the memoir is Lord Tennyson, or if his 
Christian name is to be given, Hallam, Lord Tennyson. In clos- 
ing his paper, Mr. Mabie very gracefully says:—‘‘ When all has 
been said about the beauty and significance of Tennyson’s work, 
it may be seen that his finest contribution to civilization was not. 
his poetry, but his life.”"———-Dr, John Fiske reviews ‘: Forty Years. 
of Bacon-Skakespeare Folly,’’ waxing merry at the expense of the 
Baconians. He writes :— 

‘* Some time ago, while looking over a wheelbarrow-load of rub- 
bish, written to prove that such plays as ‘ King Lear’ and ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ’ emanated from one of the least poetical 
and least humorous minds of modern times, I was reminded of a 
story which I heard when a boy. I forget whether it was some 
whimsical man of letters like Charles Lamb, or some such profes- 
sional wag as Theodore Hook, who took it into his head one day 
to stand still on a London street, with face turned upward, gazing 
into the sky. Thereupon the next person who came that way forth- 
with stopped and did likewise, and then the next and the next, 
until the road was blocked by a dense crowd of men and women, 
all standing as if rooted in the ground. and with solemn skyward 
stare. The enchantment was at last broken when some one asked 
what they were looking at, and nobody could tell. It was simply 
an instance of a certain remnant of primitive gregariousness of 
action on the part of human beings, which exhibits itself from time 
to time in sundry queer fashions and fads.” 

Mr. J. S. Tunison, disscussing ‘‘ The Coming Literary Revival,” 
of which we have heard so much, concludes that if the hypothesis- 
suggested in the course of his paper be correct, ‘‘ America needs 
to start a new intellectual cycle; and it is superfluous to say that 
the way to start it is not to rest in the boasted excellence of some 
light form of literature—for example, the American short story. 
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It will take larger effort than this, and effort along lines ill-beset, 
to bring out the American rival of Homer and Dante and Virgil 
and Goethe and Shakespeare. * * * By way of bringing about 
a new movement in letters, it would be an excellent thing if some 
profoundly one-sided thinker should arise to shake to pieces t 
eminently respectable but fatally monotonous philosophy of the 
American schools.”—Mr. E. L. Godkin contributes a most timely 
article on ‘‘The Peculiarities of American Municipal Goverg- 
ment"; and Mr. F. J. Stimson’s ‘‘ Democracy and the — 
Man” makes an admirable companion to the paper. 





“The Century ”’ i 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON’S new story, ‘‘ Good Americans,” bé- 
gins in this number and gives the reader pleasurable anticipations, 
such as he has when sitting down toa cup of afternoon-tea before 
genial wood fire, in a luxuriously furnished room. The rustle of 
silks fills his ears and a delicate perfume of violets regales his no: 
trils; he knows that he is in good society and he prepares himsdf 
for an interchange of tidbits of gossip, not knowing when he, tog, 
may be the subject of the same sort of attentions. Mrs. Harri 
is always interesting and ‘‘Good Americans” promises well. 
A valuable, timely and novel feature of this number is a map of 
Greater New York, printed in colors.—There are striking repro- 
ductions of some of Mrs. Cameron’s photographs of famous m 
including one of Lord Herschell looking like a comet arrested ¢ 
its flight. Bret Harte contributes a clever bit of vers de socitté; 
and there is a characteristic story told of the late James Hammond 
Trumbull by Mark Twain, who was his fellow-townsman in Hart- 
_ **Years ago, as I have been told, a widowed descendant of the 
Audubon family, in desperate need, sold a perfect copy of Audubon’s 
‘ Birds’ toa commercially minded scholar in America for a hun- 
dred dollars. The book was worth a thousand inthe market. 
The scholar complimented himself upon his shrewd stroke of 
business. That was not Hammond Trumbull’s style. After the 
war a lady in the far South wrote him that among the wreckage 
of her better days she had a book which some one had told her 
was worth a hundred dollars, and had advised her to offer it to 
him; she added that she was very poor, and that if he would buy 
it at that price, it would be a great favor to her. It was Eliot's 
Indian Bible. Trumbull answered that if it was a perfect copy ‘it 
had an established market value, like a gold coin, and was worth 
a thousand dollars; that if she would send it to him he would ex- 
amine it, and if it proved to be perfect he would sell it to the 
British Museum and forward the money to her. Itdid prove to 
be perfect, and she got her thousand dollars without delay and in- 


The Hon. A. W. Terrell’s article describing an interview with 
the Sultan of Turkey is of timely interest and derives particular 
value from the fact that it reports that potentate’s words verbatim. 
Mr. Terrell found the Sultan most gracious. Though he enter- 
tained the United States Minister at dinner, he did not partake him- 
self of Christian food, which was his loss, for Mr. Terrell pro- 
nounces it of unexcelled excellence. His Majesty discussed the 
recent unpleasantness in Turkey, and said that the facts had never 
been faithfully reported by the press of the United States. Re- 
ferring to the massacres, he said:—‘‘ The truth, unfortunately, is 
never published in Christian newspapers about conflicts becween 
my Moslem and Christian subjects. Though no true Mussulman 
will ever punish any man on account of his religion, if he worships 
God, yet when people bind themselves together by their religion, 
and then use it to destroy the Ottoman empire, a different question 
is presented. While Christian Europe was excited against the 
Ottoman empire about excesses committed by its soldiers during 
the Greek revolution of 1827, it had no sympathy to bestow upon 
the butchery of twenty-seven thousand defenceless Turkish men, 
women, and children, who were massacred in one city after its 
surrender.” 





‘* Harper’s [onthly "’ 

Mr. RICHARD HARDING DAvVIs is the star contributor to the 
November Harfer’s, opening its pages with the story of his recent 
experiences in Greece. Mr. Davis’s observations are always enter- 
taining, because they areso entirely hisown. We see the same things 
—after he has called our attention to them.——An important paper 
is that by Toru Hoshi, Japanese Minister to the United States, on 
‘« The New Japan.” We have read of late years a great deal 
that outsiders have had to say on this subject—Mr. Henry Norman 
and Sir Edwin Arnold, for example; but this is the first time we 
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have had the views of a native. What he says of Japan and the 
United States is certainly reassuring, if we needed to be reas- 
sured :— 

‘* No citizen of this country should be ignorant of the fact that 
among the people of Japan there is a genuine and déeply rooted 
attachment to the United States. It is not merely a sentimental 
liking, but a feeling founded upon the memory of many kindnesses 
received. The United States has been a friend to Japan, helpful 
in the hour of need, considerate at all times. If there was anation 
upon whose sympathy they could rely in the effort to improve their 
condition, and of whose appreciation they were certain in whatever 
successes they might gain, that nation, the Japanese people have 
thought, was the United States. Such being the case, the tone 
of many recent utterances in the American press will be to them 
like an angry blow from a friend. That the American people 
should regard Japan as an aggressor, lustful of aggrandizement, 
eager to quarrel, and ready, if need be, for war, will seem to them 
incomprehensible. And that this clamor should have arisen be- 
cause their government, in pursuance of clear and legitimate duty, 
has chosen to present, in a respectful, calm, and moderate way, 
certain reasons why a certain thing should not be done, will add to 
the mystery. There are jingoes in Japan, as a distinguished 
countryman of mine said the other day, but I have heard of none 
so forgetful of right, of friendship and of interest, as to make the 
declaration, recently attributed to Japan by a prominent American 
journal. ‘Let us send a few warships to the United States.””” 

The most striking thing in this number isthe dirge for his dead 
daughter, by Mr. S. L. Clemens. So far as we know this. is the 
first appearance of Mr. Clemens as a poet. The material is 
imaginative and poetic, and his treatment of it, while showing him 
to lack the accomplishment of verse, is on the whole fairly credit- 
able. The form is that of an unrhymed ode, the lines being of 
unequal length, and generally lacking in rhythmic grace. Any- 
thing more unlike Mark Twain’s prose it would be hard to 
think of. 





The North American Review 

LITERATURE is given the first place in more than one magazine 
this month— Zhe North American Review as well as The At- 
lantic, giving this deserved prominence to a study of Tennyson, 
apropos of the present Lord. Tennyson's Life of the Laureate. 
The reviewer this time is Mr. Edmund Gosse, who has been es- 
pecially impressed by Tennyson's masterly use of the sea in his 
poems, and the many striking references to it in his diaries, etc. 

‘«In his pre occupation with ideas of poetic workmanship,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘ Tennyson walked about the world forever prepared to 
seize, with delicate exactitude, impressions of physical beauty. 
In all his journeyings, he was watching for effects, for conditions, 
for phenomena, which he could use as the illustration or the orna- 
ment of moral ideas. And the first place must be given to his in- 
comparable study of the sea. It is evident that the movement of 
water was the physical fact which, in the whole of nature, gave 
Tennyson the most acute pleasuree * * * Thesea on the 
coast of the English Channel displeased him: ‘it is not grand,’ 
he wrote, ‘only an angry, curt sea.’ 

‘« « The finest seas I have ever seen are at Valentia, on the west 
coast of Ireland, Mablethorpe, in Lincoinshire, and in Cornwall. 
At Valentia the sea was grand, without any wind blowing, and 
seemingly without a wave ; but with the momentum of the Atlan- 
tic behind, it dashes up into foam, blue diamonds it looks like, all 
along the rocks, like ghosts playing at hide and seek. When I was 


in Cornwall it had blown a storm of wind and rain for days, and 
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all of a sudden fell into perfect calm I was a little inland of the 
cliffs, when, after a space of perfect silence, a long roll of thunder, 
from some wave rushing into a cavern, I suppose, came up from 
the distance, and died away. I mever felt silence like that.’ 

‘* But at Mablethorpe, too, he had his grand phrases about the 
‘interminable waves rolling about the interminable shores of sand.’ 
And at Bonchurch he notices ‘a little salt pool fluttering round a 
stone upon the shore’; and again in Ireland ‘claps of thunder on 
the cliffs, amid the solid roar’; and at Babbicombe, in Devonshire, 
the marks of the tide ‘ like serpent-coils upon the deep.’”’ 

Equally timely articles, of a‘less literary character, are the review 
of the Cuban question, by Mr. Hannis Taylor, ex-Minister to 
Spain; Mr. Mulhall’s ‘‘ Thirty Years of American Trade,” in 
which it is predicted that, even with our growing population, the 
United States will continue to export food for at least a century; 
and Dr. Prince A. Morrow's ‘‘ Leprosy and Hawaiian Annex- 
ation,” from which the opponents of our coming in closer touch 
with the Pacific Islands may get several grains of shot to discharge 
against the annexationists. Over ten per cent. of the Hawaiians are 
lepers, ‘‘ and every leper is a possible source of danger to all with 
whom he may come into intimate or prolonged contact.” By all 
means let us bring the annexationists themselves into the closest 
possible contact with the unfortunates of Molokai! 





Scribner’s [agazine. 

Scribner's has many interesting papers this month, but to the 
seeker after ‘‘ mere literature” Mr. George McLean's article on 
Sainte-Beuve will prove the most attractive. ‘‘ Mere literature” is 
too much neglected in the magazines now-a-days and its reappear- 
ence is welcome. The fact that on his literary criticisms alone 
rest Sainte-Beuve’s claims to fame makes a study of his work par- 
ticularly attractive. : 

‘* Of the importance of this work,” says Mr. Harper, ‘* too much 
cannot be said. It is perhaps the most complete reconstitution of 
the past ever achieved. With respect to the realities of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in France, it is what Balzac deemed 
that the fiction of the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine” was for the first fifty 
years of the nineteenth. Sainte-Beuve must be accounted really 
great as a discoverer, an appreciator, a defender of good literature. 
There have been critics in whom the passionate love of truth burned 
whiter and beat more effectually. We think at once of Lessing. 
There have been others who embraced the round of human action 
with more comprehensive sympathy, and whose dicta possess the 
sanity of perfect intellectual freedom. Goethe is thus universally 
sound. By leaps of lightning ratiocination Shelley penetrated to the 
sources of light as no other spirit ever has. Matthew Arnold, who 
discovered Sainte-Beuve to the English public, had a more earnest 
spirit, a more genéral range, and a nobler style than his French 
contemporary. It is to Sainte-Beuve’s honor if he is named at all 
in such company, when quality alone is considered. But in the 
matter of quantity and completeness he has his place as unassailable 
and unshared as their several places are. His work, too, is more 
specific, and makes just claims of being wrought out of original 
and often recondite material.” 

We confess to an absorbing interest in the papers that are being 
contributed to Scrzbner's by certain college professors on the sub- 
ject of their domestic economy. Here are the confessions of a pro. 
fessor who lives on $2,000 a year, and is content:— ‘‘I have 
recently been comparing expense accounts for a number of years 
back, and finds that the annual budget averages about as follows :— 


Rent : $350 00 
Fuel, water and gas . 200 00 
Table and service : ; ; 780 00 
Insurance (including life) and taxes 75 00 
Clothing . : ; x ‘ : 250 00 
Contributions to church and local objects 40 00 
Books and periodicals. ; 125 00 





Total . j ; . $1,820 00 


Notice, please, the amount spent on books and periodicals. 


That 
is a large proportion of a $2,000 income. 





The Drama 
** A Lady of Quality ”’ 

A CHILL of disappointment underlay the enthusiasm which 
greeted the first production of this play at Wallack’s Theatre on 
Monday. The adaptation of Mrs. Burnett’s novel by herself and 
Mr. Stephen Townsend has not been entirely successful; the play 
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does not move along with the sustained energy and vitality which 
are among the most striking characteristics of the book. 

The first act opens fairly well, with plenty of bustle and spirit in 
the drinking bout in the hall of Wildairs, the whole episode pro- 
viding an attractive background for the introduction of the madcap 
Clorinda, But from this point to the end of the fourth act, the 
representation frequently drags, in spite of two or three individual 
scenes of more or less theatrical interest. In the fourth act, how- 
ever, attention is excited and held by a situation of genuine dra- 
matic strength arising naturally out of the conflict of human pas- 
sions. Clorinda, after her betrayal and widowhood, has just 
reached the summit of her ambition in becoming the affianced bride 
of the Duke of Osmonde, when she is confronted suddenly by her 
old lover, who threatens her with exposure and disgrace unless she 
will consent to entrust herself and her fortune to his keeping. This 
is an exceedingly effective situation as it stands, though, of course, 
the notion that the man’s hand is strengthened by the possession 
of a lock of the lady’s hair cut off years before is wholly preposter- 
ous, as there is no sort of evidence beyond his rascally word that 
the hair in question ever came from Clorinda’s head. Practically 
he has nothing to support the boast of his conquest, and a woman 
of Clorinda’s character, strong in the reputation of hitherto unim- 
peached virtue and backed up by wealth and social influence, 
could well afford to order her blackmailer to be flung out of doors, 
with full permission to do his worst. But things are not done in 
this reasonable way in romantic melodrama, or many a play would 
come to a premature ending. Once admit that the base seducer 
holds Clorinda’s future at his mercy, and the young woman is con- 
fronted by an acute crisis. Her sudden assault upon her lover 
with the loaded riding-whip is quite in accordance with her pre- 
vious masculine character, and the dilemma in which she finds her- 
self after the blow has proved fatal is admirable in every way for 
theatrical purposes. But the effect of the scene is diminished, if 
not destroyed, by the anti-climax which represents Clorinda, de- 
bonair and smiling, among her guests immediately after she has 
hidden the corpse under the sofa. The absurdity of the instanta- 
neous transformation from breathless horror to graceful self-posses- 
sion did not appear to strike the audience, which applauded en- 
thusiastically and called everybody before the curtain. 

Miss Julia Arthur is not an ideal Clorinda Wildairs, but is 
probably better suited to the part than any other of our younger 
actresses. She is at least amply provided with the one important 
qualification of personal beauty, and presents striking pictures in 
petticoats and in doublet and hose. She is equal to a sudden 
burst of passion, in which she can use her powerful voice and ex- 
pressive eyes with fine efiect; but she cannot maintain herself for 
any length of time at a great height of emotion, and her methods 
of expression are limited. She gave but a feeble suggestion ef 
the masculine side of Clorinda’s character, but there is perhaps 
very little cause for regret on this account. Her own femininity, 
indeed, was never disguised for a moment, least of all when she 
swore. Her best work was done at the moment of her discovery 
that she had killed her old lover. She gave then some indication 
of the tragic strength of which her admirers believe her to be pos- 
sessed. In minor details of style she has profited by her experi- 
ence at the London Lyceum, and her occasional imitation of Ellen 
Terry, whether conscious or unconscious, is by no means ineffec- 
tive; but pretty little tricks of manner do not constitute great act- 
ing. She has been over-praised, but is really an actress of intelli- 
gence, force and promise worthy of better things than Clorinda 
Wildairs who, on the stage at least, is compounded of every ordi- 
nary melodramatic material. 

The costumes are extraordinary fine and the scenery is pictur- 
esque although not always satisfactory in color. Mr. Edwin 
Arden would be a more efficient actor if he would take the trouble 
to learn to speak English. He was often unintelligible on Monday 
evening. 


The Fine Arts 
The [letropolitan Museum 


THE MOST IMPORTANT of the new acquisitions made by the 
Metropolitan Museum, which opened its doors to the public 
for the winter season on Monday, are a portrait of Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand, by John S. Sargent, and the three paintings of 
the English school presented by Mr. Hearn. They are a ‘‘ Coast 
Scene,” by Bonington, who is interesting chiefly as the con- 
necting link between the English and the French school of land- 
scape; ‘* The Bridge on the Stour,” by Constable, described some 
time ago in The Critic; and a ‘‘ Portrait of Lord Temple,” 
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by Sir Peter Lely, a very good example of the painter's work, 
though a little darkened fromage. Next to these in general interest 
are the Roman and late Greek bronzes presented by Mr. Marquand. 
One of these is a statue about one-third the size of life, said to be 
of the Emperor Publius Septimius Geta. It is rather a boyish 
figure in the attitude of an orator, and in the ordinary Roman 
costume, A figure of Cybele in her car drawn by lions, has greater 
artistic interest, and, although it is arather clumsy piece of work, it 
may give some idea of how the goddess was represented in larger 
temple images. The car has been decorated with pierced work, 
much of which has become detached. Decidedly more pleasing in 
aspect are the smaller statuettes of Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Cupid, 
and an unnamed draped figure, which will be found in a smaller 
case close by, together with some handsome bodkins, engraved 
bronzed mirrors and a small candelsbrum, all of which have been 
presented by Mr. Marquand. Of a considerable number of antique 
objects purchased by the Trustees, the handsomest are a small 
bronze ointment vase, in the shape of a female head, and a mirror, 
the back of which is decorated with figures in high relief. 

Other additions are a Chinese bronze vase, clumsily ornamented 
with bands of conventional designs and said to be 2,000 years old, 
presented by His Excellency Chang Yen Hoon; and an Italian 
Renaissance wall monument, presented by Mr. Stanford White. 
The colored marble base looks as though it had been restored 
without much regard to the harmony of color. But the much- 
talked of Bacchante will probably interest the public more than any 
of these. It is conspicuously, but not altogether favorably, placed 
in the entrance to the main hall of casts, where the only good view 
of it is from the back. As it is unquestionably the best piece of 
modern sculpture in the possession. of the museum, we hope a 
place may yet be found for it where it will be seen to better 
advantage. 





Drawings and Etchings by Charles Keene 

AS A HUMOROUS draughtsman, the late Charles Keene is 
known to most of us through engravings; but there are very few 
who can claim any acquaintance with his work as an etcher. It 
has serious qualities which ; 
will obtain for him a high 
place among the etchers of 
this century. The exhibition 
now open at the Keppel 
gallery includes many 
drawings in pen-and-ink 
which have been repro- 
duced (not at all adequately) 
in Punch, a few slight but 
sparkling water-colors and 
more than two dozen etch- 
ings. The humor of the 
pen- drawings is sufficiently 
apparent in Punch’s cuts. 
The volunteers with their 
pocket-pistols, the matri- 
monial infelicities of the 
cockney couple, the ingeni- 
ous foolishness of Mr. 
Smith—who has ‘‘been 
assh’ish’t’n Brown, my 
dear, — bal’nsh, ’n 
sbooksh,”’ but is unable to 
keep his own balance, can 
be appreciated, however 
coarse the engraver's work. 
But no idea of Keene’s 
merit as a draughtsman 
can be formed without a 
glance at those of the draw- 
ings that have been pre- 
served. Still better, if any- 
thing, are the sketches 
done in spare hours, for his 
Own amusement, usually 
with the pen, but occasionally with the lead-pencil—-an instrument 
the capabilities of which he appears to have fully understood. 
The etchings are quite varied in subject and character. A woman 
in the costume of the time of Queen Elizabeth is excellent as a 
study of drapery; while, for simplicity and directness of expression, 
the sketches of ‘‘ A Young Girl Drawing” and ‘‘ Canoes on the 
Sand” have seldom been equalled. An interesting introduction 
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to the catalogue has been written by Mr. Keppel—by whose per- 
mission we reproduce one of the drawings here exhibited, ‘* The 
Parish Beadle.” 
The Decorations of the Hotel Astoria 

AT THE ‘‘ PRESS VIEW ” of the Hotel Astoria, last week, work- 
men were still in possession of all parts of the building, but the prin- 
cipal decorations were all in place. We have already given some 
account of Mr. Simmons’s work, which is by far the most attrac- 
tive; but it is only fair to say that the other artists represented— 
Messrs. E. H. Blashfield; C. Y. Turner and Will H. Low—have 
had more difficult tasks. To Mr. Blashfield and Mr. Low have 
been confided the decorations of the large ballroom, the former fur- 
nishing the ceiling, the latter a series of panels and lunettes. The 
ceiling has two groups of dancing figures of more than life-size. 
Though highly colored as compared with Mr. Simmons’s work, 
this ceiling looks rather cold and tame because of the red walls and 
gold carpet, and the great height of the painting from the floor. 
Mr. Low’s panels, very broadly painted and glowing with crimson 
and vermillion, hold their own much better. The panels are oval 
and placed just above the piers that support the coved ceiling. 
Each bears a single figure representing the music peculiar to some 
race or country—a gypsy with a fiddle, an Andalusian with cas- 
tanets, and soon. At either endof the ballroom are four lunettes, 
each of which Mr. Low has filled with a group similarly treated. 
From the height of the upper of the two galleries, these figures ap- 
pear rather coarsely painted, but the artist’s judgment is vindicated 
when they are viewed from the floor. Mr. Turner’s work in the 
dining-roém is placed nearer the eye, and, as a consequence, is 
more carefully modelled. It is, again, a series of panels, varied in 
shape, which form a sort of irregular frieze around the room. 
The subjects have no special significance, figures, flowers and 
birds of bright plumage being introduced for decorative effect 
only. As tocolor, he has had to keep up to the key set by the 
architect in the red hangings and pilasters of green serpentine, 
and has succeeded in making his paintings tell as spots of brighter 
color, while avoiding garishness. 





Notes from London 


THE autumn publishing business promises to be prolific. All 
the literary and trade papers bristle with announcements of com- 
ing books. There are none, however, among those to come more 
interesting or important than those that have already arrived, for 
among the latter are the Tennyson Memoir, which has reached an 
unusual sale for a book of its sort, the Browning Letters, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s history of the house of Blackwood, and the ‘* Recol- 
lections of Aubrey de Vere.” 

Mr. John Murray announces a continuation in two volumes, of 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's ‘‘ Diaries.”” The new volumes will 
cover the eight years between 1863 and 1871, and will contain 
reminiscences of Hans Andersen, Renan; Thackeray, John Bright, 
Kingsley, Owen, J. R. Green and Kinglake, among others. 

Mr. George Allen’s cheap reprint of Ruskin’s works is selling 
beyond its projector’s expectations. There has never been a really 
cheap reprint of Ruskin in his own country, for fear there was no 
audience for it. All such fears are now put to rout. 

Some time ago the burning question among publishers in Lon- 
don was as to the three-volume novel: Should it continue to exist, 
or should it be extinguished, to make room for the one-volume 
book at a quarter of the price. That question having been fairly 
settled against the three-volume form, now comes a new one, con- 
cerning cut or uncut pages for books. The people who write 
against the uncut form are usually busy newspaper men, who have 
no time to wield the paper-knife. One of these says :— 

‘From the standpoint of political economy the present old- 
fashioned system is utterly wrong, and particularly so in novels, 
which are meant to be read by busy people and not treasured by 
bibliomaniacs. A few weeks ago Mr. Heinemann published a 
novel, of which over 100,000 copies are now in circulation. The 
book was sent out with its leaves uncut. It takes at least a quarter 
of an hour for each new reader to cut those leaves. This means 
that no fewer than 25,000 precious hours of the public time have 
necessarily been occupied in the profitless work of cutting the pages 
of that one book alone. The book-binder's guillotine would do 
the work in a fiftieth part of the time. And the book-binder is 
earning his living.” 











Mr. Anstey’s is another name on the list of barristers who 
tossed aside the wig and gown for authorship. Like Anthony 
Hope, he uses only part of his name for a nom de guerre. His 
full name is Thomas Anstey Guthrie. Once he gave serious at- 
tention to the study of art; but the success of ‘* Vice Versa” 
turned his career into its present direction, and Punch soon 
claimed him as one of its most brilliant contributors. 

Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, daughter of the painter, who has 
already published more than one novel, is about to issue, through 
Mr. Grant Richards, a volume of verse under the title of ‘‘ Realms 
of Unknown Kings.” Some idea of the note of the volume can 
be gathered, Zhe Literary World thinks, from the first stanza of 
the dedication : 


‘* Sisters! for you this humble gift of song, 
New-gathered in the region where my soul 
Is one with yours, knowing what bliss and dole 
To Womanhood belong.” 

Chapman's Magazine, which heretofore has published nothing 
but fiction, is about to change its plan and include other articles. 
The first of these will be ‘‘ The Bookselling Question,” by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. It will deal, from a literary and public point of 
view, with an important scheme lately propounded in the interest 
of the bookselling trade. 


Mr. Cuthbert Hadden’s Life of George Thomson, the friend of 
Burns, to be published by Mr. Nimmo, will contain a great deal 
of fresh matter, including unpublished letters from Scott, Hogg, 
Byron, Moore, Campbell, Lockhart and others. 

Blackwood's, although a successful magazine, made its mis- 
takes, It declined Thackeray's ‘‘ Irish Sketch-Book,” and an at- 
tractive offer from the great man made in the following letter :— 
‘* Some years back you used to have pleasant papers in Blackwood 
called ‘ The World We Live In.’ I should be glad to do some- 
thing of a like nature, if you are disposed to accept my contribu- 
tions. No politics, as much fun and satire as I can muster, liter- 
ary lath and criticism of a spicy nature, and general gossip. | 
belong to a couple of clubs in this village, and can get together 
plenty of rambling stuff. For instance, for next month Courvois- 
ier’s hanging (I’ll go on purpose), strictures on C. Phillip’s speech, 
the London Library, Tom Carlyle and Zhe 7imes, Bunn’s new 
book, of which great fun may be made, and an account of Willis 
that may be racy enough. If the project smiles upon you, as the 
French say, please write Me word. I can’t afford to begin and 
send the MSS. in advance, for if you shouldn’t approve the design 
my labour would be wasted, as the article would be written for 
your special readers, and no good next month.” 

The first book that bore the name of Mr. James Bowden as a 
publisher on his own account having proved very popular, he has 
commemorated the event by the issue of a special ¢dztion de luxe 
of the work in question, Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s ‘‘ The Child, the 
Wise Man, and the Devil.” The edition is strictly limited to 500 
copies, each signed and numbered by the author. . The frontis- 
piece consists of a portrait of Mr. Kernahan drawn from life 
by Miss Bertha Newcombe. It is a tiny book, little more than a 
| pamphiet. 

The Pail Mall Gazette says of King Oscar of Sweden and Nor- 
way that, besides being a great linguist, speaking no less than 
seven languages perfectly, he is a poet and writer of great ability, 
and his poems have been translated in several foreign tongues. 
A first-rate musician with a beautiful voice, an eloquent orator, an 
enthusiastic sportsman, the Swedish King, in spite of his many in- 
terests and accomplishments, has kept his duties and responsibili- 
ties ever before him. 


The royal British antiquarian and archzological societies have 
lodged a protest with Lord Salisbury against the peculiar form of 
prison labor in Egypt since the Kedive’s penitentiaries and jails 
have been under English management. It seems that the convicts, 
of whom there are 1,200 in the Jourah Prison alone, are employed 
in manufacturing bogus antiques, for which there is reported to 
be a large market, especially in America. The petitioners declare 
that the forgeries are so clever as tobe scarcely distinguishable 
from the real article. 
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The London World reports that Mr. Kipling, who has been 
cycling in Dorsetshire with Mr. Thomas Hardy, is negotiating for 
the purchase of a house and grounds at Rodwell, near Dorchester. 

Among the souvenirs which Lord Elgin will bring home on the 
completion of his viceroyalty in India are two remarkable specimens 
of native calligraphy presented to him by the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The first, which is in the shape of a tree with birds perched on it, 
overshadowing portraits of Lord and Lady Elgin, covers a space of 
about eight inches by four, and into this compass is crowded the 
whole of Chap. VIII of Saadi’s ‘‘ Rose Garden,” which usually 
makes forty-five pages of printed matter. Every word is easily de- 
ciphered with the aid of a magnifying-glass. The second offering 
consists of two grains of rice bearing inscriptions in similar micro- 
scopic characters, one concerning the recipient’s visit to Hy- 
derabad, and the other concerning the artist who did the work 
—Syed Shakir Ali,who a few years ago sent a somewhat similar 
offering to the Queen as a birthday present. 


Education 
Tir. Cleveland on ‘‘ The Self-Made Man ’”’ 

VERY recent events have given spécial timeliness to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s address on ‘* The Self-made man,”’’ delivered at Princeton 
on Commemoration Day, on Oct. 22. To a notable degree, the 
ex-President is himself an illustration of the best sort of self-made 
man—just as the Earl of Aberdeen, who on this occasion received 
an honorary degree, is an admirable example of the man who has 
had every external advantage in the way of education and training. 
His address also was timely and forceful, indicating, as it did, the 
mutual interests of England and the United States. We quote a 
single passage from Mr. Cleveland’s address—which, by the way, 
is to be published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘« Since our hope of the perpetual endurance of our government 
as the source of priceless benefit tothe American people and as 
proof of man’s right and fitness to govern himself must rest upon 
the people’s intelligence and patriotism, these should be carefully 
protected against malign agencies which continually attempt to 
undermine them, and should be constantly supported and rein- 
forced by the thoughtful, educated men of the land. Already a 
dangerous advantage has been gained by the forces of recklessness 
and selfishness, largely through the indifference of those who 
should have challenged their first advance; and now when parti- 
sanship without giving reasons assumes to lead, and hosts without 
reasons seem willing to follow, and when party organization which 
should be the servant of intelligence and patriotism proclaims itself 
their master and attempts to bind them hand and foot,—the time 
has surely come when all the intelligence and education of our land 
should hear a call to duty. To say nothing of actual danger to 
our institutions, all must see that we cannot gain their most bene- 
ficent results if the best intelligence and the most disinterested 
patriotism among our people either refuse to enter the field of poli- 
tics, or allow themselves to be driven from it.” 








Notes 


THE full title of Sarah Grand’s new novel which Messrs. Apple- 
ton published on the fifth of this month is ‘‘ The Beth Book: 
Being a Study from the Life of Elizabeth Caldwell Maclure, a 
Woman of Genius.’’ While some of the earlier scenes are laid in 
Ireland, the action takes place for the most part in England, and 
the reader is given pictures of social and of poor lifein the metrop- 
otis. American men will be interested to know that Mme. Grand 
places them above Englishmen as husbands. If she does not quite 
say this, in her own person, her story clearly indicates it. 

An interesting combination of artist and author is that of Mr. 
William Nicholson and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. For the ‘‘ Almanac 
of Twelve Sports for 1898," Mr. Nicholson has made the illustra- 
tions in his original style, while Mr. Kipling has written the verses to 
accompany the pictures. Mr. R. H. Russell is the happy publisher 
of this unique volume. 





Mr. Edward Dowden tells, in a very interesting preface, how he 
came to write his just-issued ‘‘ History of French Literature,” in 
the series of literary histories edited for the Appletons by Mr. 
Gosse. 


‘*An adequate history of a great literature can be written only by 
collaboration. Prof. Petit de Julleville, in the excellent ‘ Histoire 
de la Langue et de la Littérature Frangaise,’ at present in process 
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of publication, has his well-instructed specialist for each chapter. 
In this small volume I, too, while constantly exercising my own 


jud, t, have had my collaborators—the ablest and most learned 
students of French literature—who have written each a part of my 
book, while somehow it seems that I have written the whole. My 
collaborators are on my shelves. Without them I could not have 
accomplished my task; here I give them credit for their assistance. 
Some have written general histories of French literature ; some have 
written histories of periods—the Middle Ages, the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth centuries ; some have studied special 
literary fields or forms—the novel, the drama, tragedy, comedy, 
lyrical poetry, history, philosophy—many have written monographs 
on great authors; many have written short critical studies of books 
or groups of books. I have accepted from each a gift. But my 
assistants needed to be controlled; they brought me 20,000 pages, 
and that was too much. Some were accurate in statement of fact, 
but lacked ideas; some had ideas, but disregarded accuracy of 
Statement; some unjustly depreciated the seventeenth century, 
some the eighteenth. For many purposes their work had to be 
rewritten, and so it happens that this book is mine as well as 
theirs.” 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and Mr. George Wharton Edwards 
colaborated some time ago, in a beautifully illustrated and well- 
chosen selection of ‘‘Old English Ballads.” They have now 
made a similar book, ‘‘ Old English Love Songs.” 


A volume from the hand of the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott of 
Abbotsford, announced by the Macmillan Co., is ‘‘The Mak- 
ing of Abbotsford, and Incidents in Scottish History.’ Mrs. 
Scott is a great grandaughter of Sir Walter, and has inherited 
his love for the later medieval history of his native land. 

The Century Co. will publish in November James Whitcomb 
Riley’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers,” a long poem, the story of a 
country doctor, with fifty illustrations by Relyea; General Scho- 
field’s biography, ‘‘ Forty-six Years in the Army”; the Hon. 
James Bryce’s ‘‘ Impressions of South Africa”; ‘‘ The Story of 
Marie- Antoinette,” by Anna L. B:cknell, who wrote ‘‘ Life in the 
Tuileries under the Second Empire”; ‘‘ Java, the Garden of the 
East,” by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of ‘‘ Jinrikisha Days ” ; 
and a new volume of poems, ‘‘Songs of Liberty,” by Robert 
Underwood Johnson. 

‘The memory of the late Robert Louis Stevenson is nowhere 
held in greater veneration than in America,” says the Troy Press, 
‘and the proposal to erect, in his native city of Edinburgh, a 
memorial bust of the writer, will surely meet the approbation of his 
many American admirers, who will be glad of an opportunity to 
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take part in this tribute to his worth. Many of them have felt 
through his books the vital and stimulating personality that made 
him one of the most attractive figures in recent English literature.” 

‘*Simon Dale,’’ Anthony Hope’s forthcoming novel, tells an 
exciting story of the period of Charles II. The F. A. Stokes Co. 
will produce also John Oliver Hobbes’s new novel, ‘‘ A School for 
Saints,” in which the social and political life of England and French 
Bohemian existence are treated picturesquely. A sketch of Disraeli 
is woven inte it. 

The little pamphlet announcing the attractions of Scrébner's 
Magazine for 1898 is so dainty that one hesitates to throw it away 
after reading it. 





One ofthe most interesting of the autumn announcements is to 
the effect that Harper’s Round Table becomes a monthly with its 
November number. How will the young people like this? Per- 
haps the larger size of the new issue and the increased attractions 
will more than reconcile them to the infrequency of its visits. 

There has been some discussion regarding the ownership of the 
dramatization of Hall Caine’s novel, ‘‘ The Christiah,”’ and it has 
been said that Mr. Willard and Miss Olga Nethersole are both 
desirous of obtaining the play. As a matter of fact, says the 
Témes, the play has not been written as yet, although it was in- 
tended that it should be ready for Mr. Willard when he reached 
Engiand last June. He has received the first rough outline. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has prepared for immediate publication a 
volume of his collected poems, representing the flower of five- 
and-twenty years’ work. Included in this collection, which will 
be published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., are twenty pieces 
which have not appeared before in any volume of his collected poems. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch is not the only member of his family to pur- 
sue the pleasant paths of literature. His sister, Miss L. Quiller- 
Couch, will soon publish through Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. a 
novel called ‘‘ The Spanish Maid.” 


All that Shakespeare has to say about love and lovers has been 
sought out and arranged by Chloe Blakeman Jones for A. C. 
McClurg & Co., under the title of ‘‘The Lover’s Shakespeare.” 
‘© A Group of French Critics,” by Mary Fisher, to be issued by 
the same house, introduces five modern French experts in literary 
criticism—Edmond Scherer Ximenes Doudan, Saint-Marc Girardin, 
Gustave Planche and Ernest Bersot. The life, character and 
personality of each is briefly sketched, followed by typical extracts 
from his published reviews and opinions. 
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ous, weak and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system. 








Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and te has never failed 
to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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It is said that Mme. Modjeska, after her season has come to an 
end in the West, will come to New York for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a dramatic school. If she does so, New York will have the 
best dramatic school outside of Paris. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America, on 10 Nov. 1895, 
offered a prize of $1,000 for the best story relating to a Jewish 
subject suited to young readers. The publication committee was 
to act as judges, and the society reserved to itself the right of not 
awarding the prize in case none of the works submitted was satis- 
factory. The competition closed 1 March, 1897, 27 stories having 
been submitted in competition. After full consideration, the com- 
mittee, much to its regret, decided that the prize be not awarded, 
‘*because, though many of the stories displayed taste and ability, 
no story of Jewish interest suited to young readers and satisfactory 
to the judges was submitted.” 


Publications Received 


Abbott, L. The Theology of an Evolutionist. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Aldrich, T. B. Prose and Poetical Works. 8 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Allen, A. V.G. Christian Institutions. $2.50. Chi Scribner’s Sons 
Barr, A. E. The King’s Highway. §: 25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Beman & Smith’s Problems in Elementary Geometry. Ginn & Co. 
Betis & Swan’s First Facts and Sentences in French. 6sc. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Bjornson, B. Captain Mansana and Mother’s Hands. $1.25. Macmillan Co, 

R.D. Dariel. $r.7s. Dodd, Mead &Co. 
Blanchan, N. Bird Neighbors. Doubleday & McClure Co. 


$2. 
aay The Miracles of Madame St. Katherine of Fierbois. Tr. by An- 
Bouvet, M. A'Little House in Pimlico. $1.50. 
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Gardiner, S. R. History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 

Vol. 2: 1651-16 $7- ns, Green & Co 
Godkin, G.S, "Stories from Italy. r.25. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Mrs. Godwin’s Romances of Colonial Virginia, 2 vols. $3. 4 
Hamilton, E. The Outlaws of the Marches. $1.50. B \ 
Hodge, J. A. The Ruling Elder at Work. 7s5c. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
——, M. yw F. - Sa R, F. Fenno & Co. 
Ho B. W. Sou on the way. $1.25. Houghton, a & Co. 


ames, F. The Message and the Messengers. $1.25 f 

ames, Henry, What Maisie Knew. H.S. Stone & Co. 
okai, M. Peter the Priest. Tr. by S. L. and A. V. Waite. $1.2 

R F. Fenno & Co. 
LeGallienne, R. IfI Were God. e T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Legouis, E. The Early Life of William Wordsworth: 1770-1798. Tr. by Le Ww. 
Matthews $3. Charles Scribner’s ; 
Little Masterpieces. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Wartinggen Irving. Edgar Allen 
Poe. 3 vols. Ed. by Bliss Perry. goc. ubleday & McClure Co. 
Maclaren, Ian. The Potter’e Wheel 41.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Macmillan’s Elementary Latin-English Dictionary. Macmillan Co. 


Madden, D. H. The Diary of Master William Silence. $4. 


Lon s, Green & Co. 
le oe and Its uel; Deborah’s Diary. $2.25. | Charles Scribner’s Sone. 
Mo! C. True ive Stories. $r. Doubleday & McClure Co. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Miss Mouse and Her Boys. $1.25. acmillan Co. 
New Testament. Illustrated. Thomas Neison & Sons. 
Ogilvie, J. N. and A. C. Zenos. The Presbyterian Churches 4oc. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Palmer, G. H. Self Cultivation in yo 35¢. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Philebus of Plato, The. Ed. by R. G. Bury. $3 25. Macmillan Co. 
Praeger,S. R. The Adventures of the Three Bold Babes $1.50. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

Prince Uno. Illus. by W.D. Stevens §r.25. Doubleday & McClure Co. 

Rayner, E. FreetoServe. $ peland & Day. 


1.50. ce) 
Recent Administration of the Department of Public Works of the City of New 
ork, New York : & Club. 
Republic of Plato. Ed: by James Adom. $1.25 Macmillan Co. 
Riley, J. W., and Others. Taken from “ Lite.”—Verses and Pictures. Msi 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 
Ryan, C.S. andJ.Sandes. Under the Red Crescent. $3. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
G. McL. Harper. 7 Henry Holt & Co. 


Sainte-Beuve. Ed. by 5c. 
Shakespeare Calendar for 1898, Compiled by L. C. Poole and 





A. Jonsson. 








rz. 

C. McClurg & Co. Dodd, Mead 3 Co. 
Brewer, D. & The Pew to the Pulpit. sc. F. H. Revell Co Sherman, F. D. Little-Folk Lyrics. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Charileton, R. J. Netherdyke. ward Arnold Smith,G. Ten Little Comedies. $1.25. ttle, Brown & Co. 
Chatfield-Taylor, H.C. The Vice of Fools. H.S Stene & Co Spectator, The. Vol. x. $1 50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
, B. A. A Memoir of Anne Jemima Clough. ward Arnold. Steel, Flora A. Inthe Permanent Way. $1.50. Macmillan Co. 
Clover, S. T. Paul Travers’ Adventures. $1.25. Way & Williams. Stories from the Arabian Nights. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Crawford, E. Marion. Corleone. 2 vols. $2. Macmillan Co, Swift, M. Love’s Way. $1.25. - McClurg & Co. 
Dawson, A.J. God's Foundling. 2 D. Appleton & Co. Tales from McClure’s Tales of the West. asc. Doubleday & McClure Co, 
Dawson, W.J. Thro’ Lattice-Windows. $1.25. Doubleday & McClure Co, Thompson, S. P_ Light. §r 50. Macmillan Co. 
Dole, CF. Coming People $r. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Ward, James. Historic Art. % Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Fifth Annual Report of the President of Cornell University : 1 : Waring, G.E.,Jr. Whipand Spur. §:. Doubleday & McClure Co. 
Ithaca, N. ¥.: Pub. by Uni. Warner, B. E. The Factsand The Faith. $1.25 omas Whittaker 
Fletcher, H. Happiness. H. S. Stone & Co. Watson, K. Litanies of Life. $r. New York: M. F. Mansfield. 
Gall, J. & D. Robertson. Popular Readings in Science. $1.50. Wells. H. G. The Invisible Man, $1.25. Edward Arnold. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Woods, K.P. TheSonofIngar. §: 25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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noteworthy examples of that artist’s sterling and satisfactory work. 


SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL. 


By H. E. PARKHURST. With 18 full-page illustrations by Louis Agassiz 

Fuertes. 12mo, $1.50 net. 

The author has already shown in his “ Birds’ Calendar” that the ama. 
teur ornithologist need not go far afield to pursue his study of our birds. 
In the present volume he teils of the land and water birds easily found, 
and his pleasant descriptions are charmingly supplemented by Mr 
Fuertes' illustrations. 

ST. IVES. 


Doe the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England (Fourth Edition.) 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 12mo, $1 50. 

* Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else has given us a better 
example of a dashing story, full of life and color and interest.”—The 
Times nD 


(London) 
THE TORMENTOR. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 12mo, 81.50. ‘ 
A new and equally dramatic story by the author of “ Nancy Noon. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 
A Novel. By JEANETTE L. GILpER, Editor of The Critic. 12mo, $1.25 


| 
| 
| 
| 





SCRIBNERS’ NEWEST BOOKS. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. By GEORGE W. CABLE. 


With 8 full-page Illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by ALBERT HERTER, all reproduced in photogravure, and with «n original cover design by 
the same artist S8vo., $6.00. 
A few copies still left of the Special Limited Edition on Japan paper. Eacn $12.00 net. 

This edition of Mr. Cable’s masterpiece is a most remarkable achievement. Mr. Herter’s illustrations, while charmingly in key with the stories, 
are exquisite in their firmness, grace, and feeling. Indeed, they have probably never been 
The volume, with its wide margins, fine paper, and beautiful printing, really marks an epoch in the art of bookmaking on this side of the water, and 
forms an ideal gift-book. It is as unique in its mechanical perfection as the stories themselves are in our literature. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. 


With full-page illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, reproduced in photogravure, decorative borders, and illuminated title 8vo., $1.50 
Dr. Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein, for his keen feeling for nature and his deep religious sense have combined to render this story, dealing 
as it does with the transition to Christianity from primitive savagery, vivid 4nd moving in the extreme. The illustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle are 


ualled in these qualities by any American illustrator. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 


‘ 12mo. $1 50 
** Nowhere could there be found a volume better a !apted to popular uses than this compendium of one of the wisest of our Presidents, . . 
an ardent love for our country,’ he approaches his task, and the tone of his book is, for all his business-like handling of business matters, peculiarly 
patriotic. Americans, and especially young Americans, will find abundant timely instruction in these pages.” —New York Tribune. 


. ‘With 


TWO VOLUMES IN THE CAMEO EDITION. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Each with frontispiece etching, bound in green and gold, 16mo. $1.25. 


Little Rivers With an etched frontispiece by GUSTAV MERCIER 
“His river scenes rise before the eye as he draws them.”—Saturday 


The Poetry of Tennyson. With an etched portrait by GUsTAV MERCIER. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN says: ‘*Notruerand more sympathetic 
analysis has yet been made of our greatest living poet.” In this edition the 
— has added an introduction and a thoughtful essay on “In Me- 
moriam. 


firs. KNOLLYS, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By F. J. Stimson (J. S.of Dale”) Author of ‘* Guerndale,” *‘ First Har- 
verts,” *“‘ King Noanett,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 
There is a flavor about Mr. Stimson’s stories that is all his own. 
‘* Firat Harvests,” *‘ The Residuary Legatee,” ‘*Guerndale,” * The Crime 
of Henry Vane,” etc., could have been written by no one but ‘‘J.S of Dale,” 


| andthe present volume contains some of his best work, including two new 


“It is a strong, unhackneyed, and delightful novel.”—Chicago Tribune. | stories. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Di i dx eetinebaeesseeebinnee seuss 
- ‘When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.’s New Books 





By &. D. BLACKMURE. 


Dariel; A Romance of Surrey 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, author of “ Lorna Doone,” 
etc., etc With fourteen full-page — 
by Chris Hammond. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


ot om won romance by the author of ‘Lorna Doone” 
rablic attention. It is now three years since 
hed, and Mr. Blackmore written 
nothing weet except short sketches ‘“Dariel” is a very 
stron 5 tase , in the opinion of those most competent 
to judge. — the entire manuscript, = will rank 
among skis works ypeebably next to *‘ Lorna Doone 





™ tet ‘cross”’ wae publis! 


By TAN MACLAREN. 


The Potter’s Wheel. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This new book, by the author of *‘ The Mind of the Master" 
“Bonnie Brier Bush,” is not a romance, but a pS of 


ly comforting a certain of the more < 
probiems of life and character. The following, are the titles of 
Some of the chapters: Loss of G Chi 








by pt Itusions—The Veiling of the Soal—Terplexing 
vidences—Broken Homes—The World's Sorrow. 


By JAMES SCHOULER. 
Constitutional Studies. 


By JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D., author of “A His- 
<i of the United States,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, 








This book contains the substance of lectures delivered by 
| ayn bo meg Hopkins University before the students 

during 1894 1896. A consecutive historical study 

weapon Boo new and important facts relative to Amer 

stitutions and the development of our ideas of popular 

rnment. There is no dogmatic exposition, but an effort 

ascertain chief facts in the development of the American 

inion 


—_ 


By JANE BARLOW. 


Irish Idylls. 


By JANE BARLOW. With many illustrations from 
Piotogte. tographs taken wae ee | for this edition by 
lifton Juhnson. 8vo, decorated cloth, $2.00. 

This edition is yy in he the poy editions of 
Barrie’s “ Window and M "s “Days of 
Auld ie,” ieoel tas ear. Mr. Johnson has here 
don: what hae ‘ve done for England, Scot- 


tend, at * ? ee ly, given ey cee 
graphically ex ea 0 peop pecially r 
people, their habits, and their ways Dflife.. ie 


g 
324 





Sy AMELIA E. BARR. 
The King’s Highway. 


ANovel. By AMELIA E. BARR, author of “A Bow 
of pe Bag A Ribbon,” “ Friend dlivia, "etc. 12mo, 
niform with her other books. $1 25. 


“The King’s Hi ” isa novel of Socialism. Its theme 
nae at Se oantbiticy which the wealthy owe to the 


“irs. Bair bass @ popular style, fresh, si Tn at 


Her books are full of quotable sentences a pointed, shrewd 
and pithy sayings. 
By TOUELLA C- POOLE: 


A Shakespeare Calendar. 


a7 So Calendar for the Year of Our 

Lora 1898 Designed to bee Used Ye Manie 

Lovers of Ye Groat Poet Master W: m Shakes- 

Compiled uella C. Poole and 

Jonsson; with twelve new and original 
by Marie Danforth Page. Printed in 


= 
on heavy linen r; 14 ai 
foui inches, tied i red od ail nord; ati peper 
yugnaee, Rolfe, and other 


cover ; boxed, $1.00. 
commended by 
Shakespearian scholars of pronines 


AY 


Most highly 


A 


By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 
Outlaws of the Marches. 


A Novel beg ty HAMILTON. Iilus- 
trated, , Cloth, $1.50. 


i. Mibacia eclabits teatnh, wits tes Kienabaeh Sestegueni. 


y tA CLAREN. 


The Maclaren Year Book. 


12mo, ornamental, cloth, $1.2u. 
At the request of many of his readers for such a book, Dr. 
Watson has supervised the selection of suitable passages from 
his various writings, which are now published 1n a dainty and 
attractive volume. 
It is a very attractive holiday book. 


By KATHERINE P. WOODs. 


The Son of Ingar. 


By KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS, author of 
‘*Metzerott, Shoemaker,” ‘‘John,” “A Tale of 
King Messiah,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The story opens in Jerusalem at the time of the Council of 
the Apostles, and depicts very graphically this period ot early 
Christian history. Pilate is introduced as a character, also 
Peter and Paul. The Neronian persecution of the Christians 
is treated at length, and a very impressive picture of the 
period is drawn with ‘much skill and care. 


By TAN MACLAREN. 


The lan Maclaren Calendar. 


With decorative borders, neatly boxed, 4to, $1.00, 


This has been compiled under the supervision of Dr, 
Watson, and marks in many ways a departure in the art of 
calendar- -making. Aside from the interest that Dr. Watson’s 
writings have for the American people, the calendar itself is a 
very unique and artistic production. 





y A. E. W. MASON. 


Lawrence Clavering. 


A Story. By A E W. MASON, author of “The 
oe of Morrice Buckler.” 12mo, cloth, 





The author's first romance, “The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler,” quickly made a reputation which is fully main- 
tained in this admirable story. 


Sy ROBERT ANDERSON. 
The Silence of God. 


my RoSuEt ANDERSON, C B., LL.D. 





12mo, cloth, 


The purpose of this book is to throw light upon certain 
mysteries of God’s power. The discussion, while reverent, is 
most thorough, and cannot fail to contribute towards the 
solution of the mystery ot life. 


y. A A le 
Derick. 


By BARBARA oe Illustrated. Large 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This is a new work, by “Barbera ae, whose stories for 
the pomng a “The Churchman” and other periodi ve 
won for heran enviable ition in the ranks of successful 
writers of “juveniles.” The tone of Miss = iano’ 8 books is 
alway vigorous and full of fun, 


been recommended by parents’ for their | peachy: ) iniuenee 
upon children 


y 6 e NEY. 
Pierre and His Poodle. 
By ELIZABETH W. ee 
illustrations. .12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Acompanion volume to ** Pad O'Leary and His Learned 


Pig,” published some while since. The book is of a most 
amusing nature,and should make a good present for the 


young. 


Hans Andersen’s Tales. 


Being a new edition of some of his best-known fairy 

es. Handsomely bound, two volumes in one. 
Fully illustrated by Gaskin 8vo. cloth, $2 00, 

A thoroughly satisfactory edition of these classic fairy tales. 


With numerous 


By AMANDA M_ DOUGLAS. 
Children at Sherburne. 


By marge A M. DOUGLAS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 








DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE ORITIG ) 


Second Edition 


Now Ready 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 
WHAT WE DON’T KNOW 
WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT OUR BOOKS 
BY 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 


Z Vol., Crown Quarto, Cloth, Uncut, $1.50 


J. W. BOUTON 


(And all Booksellers) ro West 28ru Sr., New Yorx 





Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 
of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Sta ? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 


Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are bg welcomed as valu- 
able gifts to Public it es, ols, ani 

Academies. 


rite for catalogue to 





FRANK HEGGER, *yip fiz" 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of Paintings and Sculpture in the Euro Gal. 
leries and Views from all parts of the 


NEW BOOKS. 


Some Colonial 
Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. With 
86 Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


In this volume the author tells the stories of 
some Colonial Homesteads, whose names have be- 
come household words. The book is charmingly 
written, and is em¥ellished by a large number of 
illustrations very c ee selected = engraved. 
Among the hemeste ids : Bri 
Westover, Shirle: , Marshall House, clveden Chew 
House), Morris ouse, Van Cortlandt Manor House, 
Oak in (the home of the Livingstons), Philipse 
Manor House, Jumel House (Fort Washington), 
Smith House (Sharon,Ct.), Pierce Homestead, Parson 
Williams's House, Varina (Pocahontas), Jamestown 
and Williamsburg. 


The Colloquy 


Conversations about the Order of Things and Final 
Good, Held in the Chapel of the Blessed St. Jobn. 
Summarized in Verse, By JOSIAH AUGUSTUS SRITZ. 
8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


A Young 
Scholar’s Letters 


> Memoir of Byron CALDWELL SMITH. Edited 
O. KELLOGG. With portrait. 8vo, $1.75. 
‘ The letters are a revelation.”—[Chap Book. 
“Aspirit of purity and fire.”—[{Providence Jour- 








“We are reminded of Amiel.”—({Literary World . 


*," Notes on New Books, a quarterly ae and 
ctreulars of the above books sent on applica 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Miss been neged 00 comhiss ue the history of the | Dal. 
Sherburne new book carri: hero’ 
gnerburne family: and bet ew eters ms 





27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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THE FIRST ISSUE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 5 


LITERATURE 


A WEEKLY GAZETTE OF LITERARY CRITICISM, COMMENT, AND CHRONICLE 
Price, 10 Cents a Copy, $4.00 a Year. 


HE admirable distinctness and singleness of purpose that mark this new periodical find expression in its title, 
Literature, and literature alone, ts to be tts theme. The aim of its publishers will be to make tt essentially the 
organ of the literary classes in the widest sense of the term, impartial and authoritative in its literary criticism, 
and a comprehensive and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. An earnest and an honest attempt will 
be made to deal with the best literature of every country on tts literary merits alone, without prejudice, without national 
prepossessions. To English and to American works a certain prominence will almost inevitably be given ; 
but this natural preference will not exclude reviews of the more important of the volumes issuing from the publishing 
centres on the continent of Europe. It is hoped that every important work may be reviewed within three weeks after its 


Though Literature will consist mainly of reviews of books, tt will invite correspondence on and will itself deal 
with any literary subject of permanent or of current interest to the writing, publishing, or reading world. 

The selection of Mr. H. D. TRAILL as editor of Literature finds its warrant in the broad critical faculty and 
masculine sanity of judgment which characterize that well known writer. 

Mr. BARRETT WENDELL, 
upon topics of literary interest in America. 


ieee: & BROTHERS, Publishers: New York ty 


— ON 3 — a lk de t44™ “7 
7S So 7 SS WL ASSPELASSEZLASSEZL TRS PTL RIEL TL 


Assistant Professor of English at Harvard College, will contribute weekly a letter 





THREE NEW BOOKS! 
A Gift Book for Amateur Photographers. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 
Edited by W. I. Lincotn Apams. Illustrated 
by more than 100 exquisite Half-Tones 
from Original Photographs from Nature. 
4to,cloth decorated, full gilt,in a box, $2. 50. 
The Season's most useful and beautiful book for those 
who use cameras. To aid the reader to advance in 
<r o photograp! phy. the foremost artiste treat the 
subjects :—The Choice of Subject. Land- 
aoe o without Figures. Landscape with Figures. 
Foregrounds. The Sky. Qut-Door Portraits and 
cannes The Hand Camera. Instantaneous Pho- 
Winter Photo; phy. Marines. Photog- 
b+ Pat Night. Lighting in Portraiture. Pho- 
tograph: Children. Art in Grouping. The 
Hust are very beautiful examples of 
the perfection which has been reached in making and 
printing from half-tone plates. 


A COLONIAL WITCH. 


Being a Study of the *lack Art in the Colony 
of Connecticut. 

By Frank SamvuEt CuILp, Author of “An 
Old New England ‘fown,” “ The Colonial 
Parson of New England, ” etc. r2mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The author isa ~~ yd . epee 4 etary, oe 
special attention to the ology of the 

whtchorett delusion. His weutnant a the pe takes 
the form of a well sustained and fascinating narrative. 

Mr Child has madelarge use of town and courtrecords, 

private Sotee of the ose and public documents in the historic 

setting of the narrative. 


‘FABIUS THE ROMAN 

Or, HOW THE CHURCH BECAME MILITANT. 
By Rev. Dr. E. Fitch Burr. 12mo, cloth, 

eeneened, gilt top, $1.50. 

The stirring story of the Roman Empire tells vivid! 
bow the Christians, under Fabius’ lea esca 
the oppression cruelty of Maxentius ana" 

civil and religious liberty under Constantine. A thread 
of love and mica p sed rurs wou the quick and 
exciting action of the story. 











_ — & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
& 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME II. JUST PUBLISHED. Suffolk Tales and Other Stories. 
History of the Commonwealth and| Fairy Legends, Poems, Miscellaneous Art- 


icles. By the late Lady Camitia Gurpon, 

Protectorate, 1649-1660. author of ‘Suffolk Folk-Lore.” Orown, 

Vol. I., 1649-1651. With 14 maps. 8vo,| 8vo, $1.76. 
$7.00. 


The Victorian Era. 


By P. Anpgrson GranaM. With 75 illus- 
trations and 2 maps. 12mo, full gilt, $1.00. 


The Diary of Master William The Spectator. 


Silence. An entirely new edition, edited, with Intro- 

duction and Notes by Gzorex A. AITKEN, 
A Study of Shakespeare and Elizabethan; author of “The Life of Richard Steele,” 
Sport. By the Right Hon. D.H. Mappgn,| etc. With numerous Portraits and Vig- 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dub- nettes. In 8 volumes. Large crown, 8vo, 

lin. With Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top,| buckram, gilt top. Each $2.00. 

$4.00. *,"Subscribers’ names for the 8 vol only ted 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Edited by Laurence Gomme. 
NOW READY: 
Harold: Lord Lytton’s Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. Large crown, 8vo, $1.50. 
William I.: Macfarlane’s ‘Camp of Refuge.” Large crown, 8vo, $1.50. 
*," Other volumes in preparation. 


Builders of Greater Britain. 


Edited by H. F. WILSON, M. A. 


set of volumes illustrating the growth and bap oon of the Queen’s Empir 
of the soldiers and ghee oad who have played the chief parts. hoon vol: fume will pk nc thn test par 
trait obtainable of its subject and a map showing h‘ isepeenl contributions to the Imperial Edifice. 


1. — WALTER RALEIGH ; the British a of the West. By Marty A. 8. 
Humes. Crown, 8vo. With portrait and 2 ma) es, $1.50. [ Ready. 

2. SIR or MAITLAND; the Masters o hog? am vandhceaee By Watters Fre- 
weEN LorD 

*,* Other volumes in preparation. [In the Press. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpasi by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. - 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


~ 





Vol. II, 1651-1654. With 7 maps. 8vo, 
$7.00. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 
Ih agate lines to the inch 











_ than 13 weeks (3 months), 15c. a line per week. 
to 2% weeks 126¢. 
BY ” 51 weeks 10. ” " = 
52 weeks (one year) _ = 3 
The Critic is sent to advertisers without charge. 
CONNECTICUT 

A bea: selene hom: 

Woodside Seminary. s.noct dettetem 

Hartford, Conn. advantages for 


culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 








NEW JERSEY 


TBE MISES TIMLOW, Noruxy, N. J. Cloverside Boarding 
School for Girla. New, “ew York Ot 
Charmin 


~ al 
NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. ia advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 
New York, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Artand Music. gh Re Shales B ame e Welseien 
One and a halfhours from New York. 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. PIATT’S SCHOOL. 
Circulars sent on application. 


NEW YORK CITY 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 
M88 vas DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
adison Avenue. 


Primary and Pte Classes, including Preparation for 
Gollege. Post-Graduate uate Classes begin November Ist. 


PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Attention is called to the following series of reprints as of 









































great value to the student, as well as to the general reader 
of French. 


ROMANS CHOISIS. 


12mo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 

No. 19.—MON ONCLE ET MON CURE, by JEAN DE LA BRETE 
With explanatory notes in English, by F.C. de Sumich 
rast, Assistant Professor ot French in Harvard University 
257 pages. : 

No. 20.—LA LIZARDIERE, by HENRI DE BORNIER. 247 pages- 

Complete Catalogue on application. For sale by all book 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


HOW TO SEE THE POINT 
AND PLACE IT: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 
A book of forty pages rang rapidly by 
example. 
le who have studied E Latin and Greek 
Many people w' ve a Bee! Dglish, ree! 


Grammar are very punctuators. This 
book is indispensable to all writers. § morizing rules 
exceptions wastes time and 





e and 
they are soon forgotten. By 





Mail D cts. 
LACONIC epemaise co. 
128 Liberty St., N. Y. 

When ask fo: 
BOOKS a r 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL = Before wd write for quo- 
DISCOUNTS * Seii'Spocial siipe of books at redaesd 


prices, sent for 10- qm: stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 

28 West 426 St., - « « New York. 
this advertisement and receive a discount. 

The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE, Contains 
Brooks delivered to all parcsofthe 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger | ndershirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL., p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Und rwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhale- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Main Retail Store: | Branches: 





16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 125th St 


GARDEN AND FOREST. 


A JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
LANDSCAPE ART AND FORESTRY. 


Treats uf the science and the art of gardening, 
and is a trustworthy record of progress in horticul- 
ture. The weekly issues contain practical direc- 
tions for cultivation under _— and out of doors, 
correspondence on seasonab topics, editorials and 
articles on forestry, and on — ation affecting the 
national forests. The contributors are botanists 
and specialists of the highest standing. The illus- 
trations are original, accurate and artistic. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Weekly. $4.00 a Year. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Garden and Forest Publishing Co., 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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N A.8. Bookseller, 174 Ful 
A mee nay Clark, ir, 174 ton 
H. WILLIAMS 
% Easr 10TH STREET, New YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets 
-olumes or single numbers. 
THE BOOK SHOP, 0p cmlenge. Scarce Books, 
$i ¥ book 
Me LM  s.. 





What $7.50 Will Buy 


“The Century Gallery of One 
Hundred Portraits,’’ = 


‘‘The Century [agazine,’’ saad or 


$7.50 





old subscription, = 4.00 

**The Critic,’’ new or old linet 
tion, = = > - = 3.00 
$14.50 


All three for $7.50 if ordered through 
THE CRITIC CO. 
> 


“The Century Gallery” contains the best 100 por- 
traits ever published in The Century Magazine, 
beautifully printed at the DeVinne press, on heavy 
paper, with wide margins, and very handsomely 
bound. When sold singly these portraits bring 
from $1 to $2 each; the cost to the publishers of the 
entire 100 has been about $25,000. The “Gallery” 
will be placed on the market next year at $7.50; 
but this year it can be had only by subscribers for 
the magazine. 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we 
will deliver it free in the United States, together 
with a year’s subscription for The Critic and a 
year’s subscription for The Century, on receipt of 
$7.50. 

Send check or money order now to 


THE CRITIC CO. 


287 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 








Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 





Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. = 








GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


Gi Breakfast 
SS 





Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


i Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Trade-Mark. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 
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AT THE GATES OF SON! 


BY LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


a 


As ex 
nold, or 


uisite as Landor or Matthew Ar- 
helley at his best.— Boston Tran- 
script. A Bate imagination. A new 
Poet.—Richard Henry Stoddard. They 
strike a ni nb note.— Dudley Warner. 
Most meritorious. work, in its way, ever 
done by an American.—Z. R. Champlin. 
An unusual -yersatility and width of iy 
range.—NV. Y, Sun. Ri Be oagee 9) for im- 
agination, acertain sublimity of thought 
and diction and for perfected art.—. 
amund C. Stedman— Beautifully illus- fi 


o 


5 
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4 trated.— Boston Globe. 


A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. Pictures § 
by T. MORAN, N. A. ‘ 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, 





aan and all Booksellers, « - = $1.50. K 
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